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MERRY ENGLAND 


JUNE, 1886 


“Why this Waste?” 


UCH was the exclamation of traitor Judas when he bcheld 

the precious offering the devout Mary poured out at our 
Lord’s feet, and the same Holy Writ which records his envious 
sentence informs us of the motive which actuated him in its 
utterance, “ because he was a thief and not that he cared for the 
Eighteen centuries have clapsed since this wretched man 


) 


poor.’ 
perished by his own hands, but his spirit has descended to our 
time, and even now the small return to ecclesiastical solemnity 
which has been recently accomplished has drawn forth the bitter 
cry of Judas, and the welfare of the poor is made the pretext for 
stripping the altar of God and rendering His temple as bare as 
a Quaker’s conventicle. 

Now I will ask what poor man has been deprived of a loaf on 
account of the chancels that have been raised ?* What family 
have had one garment or blanket the less for the embroidered 
needlework that has been wrought for the priestly vestments or 
for the frontal of God’s altar? What child has remained unin- 
structed on account of the sanctuaries that have been decorated ? 


* This article, which has long remained in manuscript, was written by the 
late Mr. A. Welby Pugin at a time when he still encountered opposition to 
his great work as the reviver of Gothic Architecture in England.—ED. 
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g2 MERRY ENGLAND. 
I may safely say, not one, but on the contrary, hundreds and 
thousands have been fed, clothed, and instructed through the 
means of the very churches and buildings which are so severely 
censured, and but for which they would have been utterly 
neglected. No class of persons have been more benefited by 
this revival of ecclesiastical solemnity than the poor, and it is 
only those like Judas who grasp the bag and give nothing that 
raise the cry of the poor against those who are devoting their 
lives and means to restoration of the external glories of religion. 

What have these men done who clamour so loudly? Literally 
nothing. It seemsa rule that those who exclaim the loudest 
against the expense of church architecture and decoration con- 
tribute nothing, and then they stifle their consciences by en- 
deavouring to persuade themselves that this is not an age for 





church building or religious solemnity—and so they go on either 
hoarding or squandering their wealth in fooling as the case may 
be, and gladly echo the cry of Judas whenever it is heard. Now 
this cry is the more shameful, as by far the greater part of the 
pointed churches that have been raised are the work of indi- 
viduals, no funds have been diverted from other channels, no 
collections have been misapplied —and had the same sums which 
they have expended in church building and decoration been laid 
out in the most worthless manner, not a word or complaint would 
have been heard ; but as they have restored the altar of God in 
stone and marble, replaced the images of the saints, and decorated 
the sanctuary, they are made the butt for the scorn and insult 
of a party who endeavour to paralyze the restoration of religious 
solemnity under the most dangerous and monstrous pretext of 
squaring it with the ideas and manners of the age! I am, 
however, thankful that they have now thrown off the mask, they 
now come forward as the acknowledged enemies and opponents 
of all that is glorious in religious art ; it is only a short time 
since I denounced thcir attack on screens as a mere feeler, a 
straw thrown up to try the current and sce how far they dared 
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to proceed in their attacks on Catholic art and architecture, and 
truly what I then predicted has come to pass, and they now 
appear as the shameless advocates of principles which would 
reduce our churches below the level of the methodist conventicle 
—they actually propose deal and plaster, the cheap and nasty, as 
the proper materials for constructing the temples of the living 
God. Every line of their writings on this subject fills one with 
ericf and indignation. No fanatic bred in the school of the arch- 
heretic Knox, no Cromwellian puritan, no socialist, or infidel, 
could exhibit a more hostile spirit to the glory of God’s louse, 
than do these men whom I do not hesitate to denounce as 
practically some of the greatest and most dangerous enemies 
that Catholic art has to contend with in this land, and by the 
side of whom the genuzne Protestant who consistently stands up 
for four walls and a roof becomes quite respectable. We have 
here the astounding spectacle of men, members of the household 
of Faith, brilliant and talented men prostituting these very talents 
(with which God has imbued them) to the worst purposes, en- 
deavouring to write down the restoration of Christian architecture, 
and ridiculing those hallowed symbols and traditions bequeathed 
by our forefathers in the faith. But I shall be greatly surprised 
if a more deadly poison than that which they direct against 
pillars and chancels does not lurk beneath, and that ere long they 
will advocate a wew service suited to the conventicles, a sort of 
Catholicised Methodism put forward under the pretext of adapt- 
ing our ancient faith to the manners and ideas of the age. 
Certain it is that they wish to throw over everything that savours 
of the symbolical, the mysterious and the reverent in the ex- 
ternals of religion ; and when these are gone the interior reverence 
will soon follow, and then, indeed, we may be quite on a level 
with the age. But this monstrous scheme will never succeed. 
The Catholic religion is not of the nineteenth century, it is the 
religion of antiquity, the religion of our ancestors, the religion 
which generated all that is consoling and- ennobling to the soul, 
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and truly grand and beautiful in art, and may he perish miserably 
who would lop and trim this mighty tree to the fashion of this 
pleasure-seeking, money-getting generation. The greater con- 
trast we present to all that surrounds us, the more likely we are 
to draw souls to God. The ministers of the church, habited in 
the garb of ages long passed away, celebrating in temples whose 
form and arrangement identify them with the noble piles of 
Christian antiquity, using a liturgy so ancient that its very 
language has ceased to be spoken in the world, are eminently 
calculated to produce immense effect on any reflecting mind, and 
| contrast most forcibly with the mushroom sects which have 
4 sprung up around in conventicles of materials so spare and 
Z| slender as to be scarcely less ephemeral than the systems for 
a which they have been run together. The Catholic Church is the 

| ereat witness of the ancient faith against modern degeneracy, 

| and it is the only antidote to the evils of the age. The modern 

city is redolent with all that is dangerous to the soul. Vast 
| : courts are built for the anxious speculator ; splendid saloons are 
‘ | open for the gratification of the senses and the passions of play 
| and avarice; brilliant halls are open for the votaries of pleasure, 
; immense magazines of luxury and apparel; the hum of business, 
z| the rattle of fashion, the shouts of revelling are heard on every 
side: such is a modern city. But see, there is one green spot in the 
desert. Behold the old temple of God whose venerable walls 
proclaim it a work of ancient piety, its foundations are on the 
rock, its towers rise towards heaven, its vast portals are open, 
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the image of the Majesty surrounded by cherubim is seen about, 
the saints of God in venerable robes with nimbed heads, and 
corbel, and canopy, line the dark recesses of the arched porch, 
and bear the instruments of their martyrdom and their glory. 
Within what solemnity, what tranquillity! we have left the world 






ere we have crossed the sacred threshold, and once beyond it we 





stand before the presence of God. The mighty pillars tell of 






enduring faith, the stained windows depict in varied lines the 
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mysteries of religion. The lights of the sanctuary show forth 
the watchfulness of the church, and the purple veils enshrine 
the earthly tabernacle of the Lord of hosts. Here, surely, a place 
addresses itself to the soul; we feel we are no longer in the world, 
and are fain to cry out, “Quam terribilis est locus iste, non est hic 
aliud nist Templum Domini et Domus Dci.” 

And I now, / will have a few words for the poor man, for the 
labourer, for the mechanic who toils in the heated factory, and 
lives in the confined atmosphere of a miserable apartment. For 
them I propose a palace to which they can have access at will, a 
palace in which they can dwell with the King of kings; here they 
may ever enter and behold the choicest efforts of human skill, 
and the most ravishing beauty; here they may inhale the fragrant 
odours offered up before the throne, and listen to the most 
solemn chants ; here alone on earth can they stand equal in rank 
to the most dignified in the land; and here can they share in 
the oblations of the altar, and ever find relief for the afflictions 
of soul and body. 

Such is the earthly palace the Catholic Church, in all ages, 
has provided for the poor. But what says Judas? He proposes 
a Koom whose dead walls and iron-girded roof would only remind 
the mechanic of the factory in which he labours, and the poor 
man of the Union from which he is just emerged; and here, with 
a skylight dropping with steam, and walls running down with 
perspiration, and dusty boards for a floor, he may stew his hour 
amidst gas-pipes, and glare, without one symbol or cxternal 
feature to distinguish the place where he enters to worship from 
the most ordinary workshop. 

The original Judas appears to have raised no other objection 
to the pious and costly offering, but the welfare of the poor; but 
the modern Judas and his associates have many other fallacious 
arguments which one must examine in detail ; for although it is 
scarcely possible that a system so derogatory to the dignity of 
religion can ever find many advocates, still, as it is far easier to 
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persuade men to evil than to good, and some weak souls might be 
seduced by the confident tone in which these errors are pro- 
pounded, it is necessary to refute them. 

We are actually told that religious architecture, in every age, 
was nothing more than the adaptation of ordinary buildings to 
the purposes of worship! Now this is utterly false and contrary 
to existing facts among all nations. The religious architecture 
of every age and people was totally dissimilar to that employed 
in the domestic buildings; for while these latter were regulated 
in the design, arrangement, and construction, by the climate, 
habits, and wants of the people and countries in which they were 
erected, the temples were raised in accordance with the religious 
rites and mysteries which were to be celebrated in them, and 
which they symbolised by their plan, arrangement, structure, and 
decoration ; and so vastly superior were they to any secular build- 
ings in solidity and construction, that in many countries the 
only architectural remains are those of religious and sepulchral 
monuments, whilst all ordinary habitations, and even cities and 
palaces, have entirely disappeared. This principle is so common 
to all ages of religious feeling, that the vast medieval temples, 
with their lofty towers and pinnacles rising in majesty above 
the gabled roofs of the cities, were only a realisation in more 
durable materials of the costly tabernacle in the desert, sur- 
rounded by the tents of Israel. 

What can be more dissimilar in design and form than a Pagan 
temple at Pompeii and a Pagan house in the same city, in which 
the habitations, being perfectly preserved, offer a contrast not to 
be found even in Rome, where fragments of the temples alone have 
escaped destruction ? In the remains of these temples we can 
trace the symbolism of heathen mythology, both in their form and 
proportion, and in the foliage and sculpture with which they were 
enriched. To descend still later, what a contrast does a Turkish 
house with its flat roof present to a Turkish mosque, with its 


many-gilded domes and minarets rising above all surrounding 
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buildings, and imparting the distinguishing character to‘ an 
Oriental city ; even among the barbarous nations, their religious 
monuments, like Stonehenge and Carnac, are eternal, while their 
habitations were probably but mud and wicker huts. During 
the middle ages the contrast between civil and religious buildings 
was most striking, as may be seen in existing remains, and by an 
examination of ancient illustrations and pictures representing 
cities in their original state, the houses for the most part con- 
structed of timber, and low, even the public buildings simple in 
design, while the churches were invariably of stone, put together 
with all the skill of masonic science, and enriched with the 
most patient skill of the sculptor. I¢ven the. Italian churches of 
the last two centuries, corrupt as they are in design and detail, 
are still splendid and gorgeous edifices, and filled with costly 
work and material. They were evidently intended by their 
founders to be magnificent erections in honour of Almighty God, 
and they were built on the old principle, though the debased state 
of the arts which prevailed during the age of their erection 
marred the result. In short, a people actuated by religious 
feeling, whether true or false, will expend infinitely greater skill 
and cost on all monuments connected with religious worship than 
for any secular purposes; and it is only a nation sunk in luxury 
and infidelity, who would neglect the former for the latter. 

The principles of these men are, therefore, worse in this re- 
spect than those of any heathen savage or barbarian, or even 
modern Pagan, for they would serve God at the cheapest rate, 
and reduce His temple to the external of a factory, and the in- 
terior of a socialist lecture hall. 

Again, we arc told that the pointed churches are not adapted to 
the present rites and devotions, as if the Catholic religion, of the 
present day, was something quite new and different from that of 
past centuries. If the churches, which have been recently erected 
after the ancient models, are unsuited to the present rites, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that the ancient cathedrals and 
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churches are equally so, and that the whole of Christendom docs 
not contain an old fabric which is suitable for the performance 
of Divine service ; and in support of this fallacious position, the 
Stations of the Cross and Benediction are urged, as if the former 
could not be most solemnly and perfectly carried out in the naves 
of the pointed churches where vast aisles and lateral chapels are 
peculiarly adapted to this devotion; and for the latter, it is well 
known that Benediction of the most holy Sacrament is of great 
antiquity ; it is given according to the Greck rite at every Mass, 
and perhaps some of the most splendid and solemn expositions 
have been made in the roodlofts of the old cathedrals. I am 
quite at a loss to understand what is meant by an increase of love 
and openness exhibited in latter times by the Church towards 
the faithful. I am unwilling to enter into any thcological 
arguments, but I must remark, that after the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist, in which the Bedy of our Lord is actually received 
by the faithful, as their spiritual food and support, it would seem 
that divine love cannot be further extended in this Sacrament, and 
that the exposition is quite secondary as an act to the Communion 
which has existed in all ages. Certain devotions may be more 
or less prominent in particular periods, but they do not change 
the great principles and essentials of religion which remain the 
same in every age. Moreover, it must be remembered that the 
great increase of external honour offered to our Lord in the Holy 
Sacrament is coeval with the introduction of the first period of 
pointed architecture. As for the openness alluded to, in plain 
I¢nglish it means the naked state of the altars and chapels since 
they have been stript of their beautiful enclosures by the 
Calvinists and revolution infidels. Indeed, many of them are 
open not only in front du¢ at fop, and are exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

Now, it is precisely the openness of these chapels and altars that 
has led to the gross profanations which are constantly occurring. 
Dogs, not unfrequently, defile the holy place, and the altars of sac- 
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rifice are made into hat-stands for the congregation. [have in my 
possession an edict of the Archbishop of Paris, in which the people 
are forbidden to lay ¢hezr hats and canes on the altars of the 
and I have scen, on 





side chapels during the time of High Mass 
more than one occasion, certain devout ladies deposit their 
parasols and shawls on the same! Such is the result of the boasted 
openness of the altars; when the visible barrier is removed, the 
mind soon loses all idea of respect, and all external marks of 
reverence being broken down, internal reverence speedily decays. 

Another objection is raised against pointed churches, on the 
sround of their not being adapted for the orchestral arrangements 
of the present style of music. Now this is a direct proposal to 
abolish the choral service (that nearest realisation of heaven upon 
earth), and to substitute, for the solemn chant of clerks and 
choristers who worship while they sing, acrew of noisy musicians 
gathered from the saloon and opera, jew, heretic, and infidel, to 
perform a mockery of divine service. Well may the votarics of 
theatrical confusion cry out against choirs and deep chancels, for 
these ancient and appropriate arrangements are witnesses of the 
old solemnity against modern innovation. Afterthe master work 
of the Rev. J. Hormby, it would be presumptuous and superfluous 
in me to add anything on the subject, and I beg to refer those who 
object to choirs and large chancels to that excellent treatise which 
contains the most overwhelming arguments for the restoration 
of these most ancient and all important portions of the Catholic 
Churches. It is most absurd to object to a chancel on the score 
of there not being more than three priests attached to the Church. 
Very few of the country parish churches, which were invariably’ 
constructed with deep chancels, were served with more than three 
ecclesiastics for whom the sedilia were provided, whilst devout 
laymen sung in the chanccls, as is the case at the present time 
throughout France and many other parts of the Continent. 
There are some other minor objections against pointed churches 
which require notice:—The confined nature of the sites on 
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which Catholic churches in these times are obliged to be erected. 
Now, no sites can be more confined or irregular than those of 
many of the old parochial churches erected in cities surrounded 
by walls and fortifications, and incapable of extension. Any 
one acquainted with the Parish Churches of Rouen or of our own 
Norwich and York, must be aware, not only of the very confined 
sites on which most of them were erected, but of the very ingenious 
manner in which the old architects adapted their buildings to the 
irregularities of the ground; in many of these churches there is 
scarcely a wall at right angles, ana yet, so well are they contrived, 
that the defects of the site and the sinuosities of the surrounding 
streets are turned to the advantage of the building, and by side 
chapels and projecting apses every inch of the ground is made 
circuitable. Again, as another objection against pointed archi- 
tecture, the necessity of deriving light from above and at a 
considerable elevation is advanced. 

What can be better adapted for the introduction of a body of 
light from above, than the Clerestory windows, which by the 
width of the aisles are far removed from surrounding buildings, 
and the effect of which may be practically experienced in some 





of the old London churches which have escaped the great fire and 
are situated in the most confined parts of the city ? 

It is quite absurd to talk of pointed churches being dark. Of 
course, if narrow pierced lancets fit only for a Cistercian Abbey 
are employed, the building will be very imperfectly lighted ; but 
in no other architecture can half the apertures for light be attained 
as ina 2nd or 3rd _ pointed church. The square surface of glass 
is as six to one over an Italian church ; even when filled with rich 
painted glass there is a great abundance of light, and if the 
windows be glazed in the ordinary manner, it is far too powerful ; 
the objection of gloom is therefore dispelled. 

Again, we are told that every advantage should be taken of 





metallic construction, especially cast iron. Most certainly we 





should avail ourselves of all mechanical improvements and employ 
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them in every possible way; at the same time, taking care that 
we do not allow mere mechanism to usurp the place of art. Cast 
iron, like Roman cement, is a very excellent material in its place, 
but we should never use it by way of obtaining cheap magnificence, 
or stick up a flat cast ornament (that may be sold for the 
decoration of an altar or the front of a gin palace) in lieu of 
carved oak or stone. 

And here it may be well to say a few words on real cconomy 
in building, for there is a wide distinction between cheapness and 
economy. For my own part, I have never found any work really 
dear, but that which was at first appearance cheap; and I do not 
belicve that there is one clergyman whose church has been built 
ina slight Anglo-Italian style, who does not find the expense of 
repairing and repainting the same far greater than the interest of 
asum which, if expended in the first instance, would have produced 
a solemn and solid building. 

The opponents of the restoration are endeavouring to make it 
appear that the employment of painting is incompatible with 
pointed architecture ; but this is another fallacy. Not to speak 
of the altar tryptychs, for which many of the finest works in 
Christendom have been painted, or the spandrils of arches and 
vaultings, and large panels of wood and stone—where shall we 
find such a field for exhibiting painting on an immense scale as 
the vast area of glass which is required to fill the windows of 
the great churches? It is the most brilliant of all painting, for it 
shines with positive instead of reflected light; and the same 
beauty of expression, the same devout sentiment is produced on 
glass as on any other material ; and as for durability, no other 
painting can compare with it. Many of the oil paintings of the 
sixteenth century, though frequently retouched, are fading on 
their perishing canvases. The finest frescos of Pisa are now 
scarcely discernible ; the masterpiece of Leonardo is fast dis- 
appearing; while the great windows of Chartres, against which the 
storms and winters of six centuries have expended their fury, 
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still shine in all their pristine brilliancy. The sunbeams have 
fallen through their rich stains on the faithful of ten generations, 
on Louis the saint, and Louis the great, on the venerable bishop 
who consecrated the then newly-constructed pile, and on more 
than fifty of his successors in his sacred office who have succes- 
sively ministered at its altars, and who sleep beneath the pave- 
ment of its crypt. Dynastics have passed away, revolutions have 
succeeded each other, the fabric itself has been twice involved in 
conflagration, and these glorious windows still shine, and they will 
elow with undiminished splendour when generations yet unborn 
will people the ancient city. In conclusion, as evil is often pro- 
ductive of good, I trust this miserable attempt to arrest the 
restoration of religious architecture will be attended with in- 
creased zeal on the part of those who are working for the good 
cause. I remember mecting at Paris with five professed atheists, 
and scarcely had I escaped from the presence of these men, full 
of blasphemy and ridicule, than I entered the first church and 
poured out my soul in thankfulness to Almighty God for the 
unspeakable blessing of faith in His Church. So should the 
clamour of these enemies of the revival make those who are cn- 
caged in restoring the glory of God’s house, doubly thankful for 
the privilege they enjoy in working for religion, and doubly 
zealous in their exertions. 

And oh! what consolation, what delight to see the solemn 
churches arising, to behold the sacred images surrounded by 
flowers and tapers, and the relics of the saints again enshrined in 
jewelled reliquaries! All this is not mere revivalism, but the 
natural impulse of the Catholic spirit ; it proceeds from the same 
feeling that poured out the precious spikenard on our Lord’s fect, 
the same fecling that laid the foundations of York and Canter- 
bury and every glorious pile in Christendom, and placed the 
crowning summit on their pinnacles ; and it is this same feeling 
that now in the nineteenth century moves Catholic hearts to pile 
stone on stone, and arch on arch, and to be neither weary nor 
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dismayed, though the bitter cry of Judas is raised against them. 
And now let all men of the true spirit, zealous for the glory of 
God’s sanctuary and the restoration of His holy and ancient 
worship in this once most Catholic land, labour heart and soul 
in the cause, and with ten-fold zeal, for the enemy is not at the 
gates, but wethzn the walls; and we must build our churches even 
as the walls of Jerusalem were raised, with a trowel in one hand, 
and a sword in the other, and we must learn to use both most 
stoutly as occasion may require, crying out, In Te Domine 
speravi; non confundar in eternum. 
A. WELBY PUGIN. 
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At Arundel, 


jist MARCH, 1886. 


GS TANDING in the old dismantled and defaced chapel of 

the suppressed College of the Holy Trinity, at Arundel, 
as I was on the 31st day of March in this year of grace, I might 
well have doubted, when I looked around upon the spectacle 
before me, whether my visit had not fallen in the year A.D. 1386, 
instcad of being some five centuries later. 

There, near the end of the building, under the seven-light 
window, stood the old stone-built altar of fine proportions, which 
had been deserted and desecrated from the time of the great 
Desolation, carrying once again the uplifted image of our 
Crucified Lord in the midst of its full complement of appropriate 
ornaments, candlesticks, and candles lighted,—vested with a black 
antependium ready for the solemnity of the day. Oh! happy 
resuscitation after the coldness and neglect and outrage of some 
300 years; and happy those who were called to assist at it! 

In the midst of this ancient chapel stood the table monument, 
finely wrought in alabaster, of Thomas, Earl of Arundel, who 
died in 1415, and of his Countess, Beatrice, daughter of John 
the First of Portugal (the horned head-dress of the Countess is 
remarkable) ; while the terminal sconces of the iron railing 
around it, marvellously surviving amidst so great a wreck, were 
now carrying once again their re-lighted funeral tapers, as if 
their humble office of symbolism had known of no intermission. 
More than 30,000 times had the sun risen and set upon this ruin ; 
and who that watched the long, unvarying waste and wilderness, 
could have refrained from lifting up the cry of the Psalmist, 
“But Thou, oh Lord—how long?” 
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By the side of the open vault in the floor, in which were now 
to be placed the mortal remains of the amiable and gracious 
lady, Minna, Dowager Duchess of Norfolk, upon the occasion 
of whose funeral we were assembled, stood the Catholic Bishop 
of Southwark, mitred and vested in the Pontifical vestments of 
old, surrounded by Canons and clergy, regular and sccular, and 
attended by Cross-bearer and surpliced choir—the spare, ascctic 
form of the Bishop affording us the very type and presentment 
of any one of the old Catholic Prelates who had filled the See 
from the time of St. Richard, whose saintly remains were 
deposited at Chichester, but a few miles distant. 

In such a spot, with such surroundings, with adjuncts identical 
in form and shape, and the old words intoned in the grand and 
simple notes of the Church of the fifteenth century, the bystander 
might well need to rub the eyes of his mental vision in his effort 
to adjust the true era of his visit ; and this the more, in that 
not alone did the scene and place carry the mind up to pre- 
Keformation times, but every part of the ceremony was rendered 
so naturally, all things seemed to fall into their true places so 
rightly, and with such accustomed precision, as to imply 
its daily routine and enactment ; while the judgment refused to 
be convinced that this great day was itself a day of revival, a 
day of entire re-dedication to pious uses of those ancient and 
hallowed walls. One seemed to feel conscious, in the most 
natural way, of that air of ancient consecration, as our first great 
Cardinal of the “second spring” so happily said in the magni- 
ficent Appeal (which he extemporized) to the good sense of the 
people of England. 

And here selecting, as I did, a spot on the verge of the grave 
of the venerable and accomplished Canon Tierney, F.S.A,, I 
could not repress a tribute of grateful memory to his valued 
services—services which had gone far to render possible the 
scene of which not only was I a spectator, but at which I was 
in some degree an assistant. I pondered how this servant of 
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God would have rejoiced to see this day, to which he so much 
contributed. 

The memory of this stately re-entry of the Catholic Church 
into her own, will never be cffaced from my memory. The trans- 
ition from this particular incident and occasion, to dwelling upon 
the general attributes of the Church in her wonderful permanence 
and immutableness, was as natural and evident as easy,—the 
ceremony was characterized by so little of surprise and so much 
of tranquil case, and the title of unconscious right was writ 
so large on the functions of the day, and upon the demeanour of 
the actors, that I venture to say no sheriff ever executed a writ 
of “ Habere facias possessionem”’ under circumstances of equal 
placidity in the justest of causes. 

It is time, however, that I should begin my chronicle, and 
dismiss, or at least defer to a later period, the lucubrations by 
which I have suffered myself to be Ied astray ; and since some 
may read these lines who have never visited Arundel, I will 
premise that the railway traveller from London, after joining the 
tortuous and turbid Arun, celebrated for the trout which 
eladdened the gentle Izaak Walton, traverses a flat of grass or 
brook-land famous for Sussex cattle, and soon approaches the 
interesting ruins of Amberley Castle on his left. This castle 
belonged to the old See of Sclsey, as it now appertains to that 
of Chichester, and while protected on the north by the marsh, 
its goodly walls (due to Bishop Rede in 1379) rendered it secure 
on its other sides. Marshy, in truth, is the low land here, justi- 
fying the ancient jest that its inhabitants were web-footed. At 
some little distance on the right, the old Roman road, passing 
over in a hard and fast line, as it does, both down and dell, finds 
and asserts the straightest and directest of lines from London to 
Portsmouth. Well would it repay the traveller to turn aside 
here and inspect this famous Roman way, especially where it 
traverses the neighbouring North Wood belonging to the Catholic 
family of Leslie, within whose adjacent Manor of Bignor (close 
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py) are the remains of the most elegant of the Roman villas 
which have yet been discovered in England ; of which Dr. Wol- 
laston, in his book upon “ Roman Baths,” gives the following 


local rhyme :-— 


‘* Of all the sights in Sussex, 
Of lions great and small, 

The Roman works at Bignor 
By far exceed them all.” 


There are three apartments, separately enclosed and now pro- 
tected by thatched buildings, each containing mosaic pavements 
of the greatest interest. Amongst the objects so delineated are 
the head of Medusa, Ganymede and the cagle, the goddess Juno, 
the Seasons, &c. The pavement in one apartment alone mea- 
sures some forty feet long by twenty fect wide, and in another 
the central stone font, some three feet deep, remains within its 
octagonally devised mosaic pavement, with its central socket 
hole for the water undisturbed to this day. 

But Sussex is a dangerous county for any lover of the past 
to dally in, and so onward shall the train—a special one provided 
by the Duke—carry us towards the little station of Arundel ; as 
we are apprcaching which, the grand Castle looms in the near 
distance, and forms the chicf and most commanding object, 
standing as it does on a steep spur of the lower chalk downs now 
so beautifully timbered. Its size and dignity contribute, with its 
position, in justifying its most natural self-assertion ; and already 
sharp-sighted visitors may observe that the ancient keep has 
struck for us the first note of the day’s sad occasion in presenting 
to our notice the flagstaff upon which the colours are half-mast 
high—significant reminder of the aim and object of our journey ! 
Before the speed of our locomotive has, however, been fully 
reined, uprises and grandly comes into sight the other mag- 
nificent pile of Arundel, which lics to the westward of the castle, 
need I say the Collegiate Church of St. Philip Neri? True, it 
possesses as yet no ecclesiastical statutes or the status of a Col- 
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legiate Church, owing doubtless to the great demand for Pricsts 
in our crowded centres of population ; but it merits that distinc- 
tion already by its dignity, by its purity of style, by its grandeur 
of size, and by the completeness and appropriateness of its offices 
and fitments. 

Speaking of St. Philip, it was but in 1852 that the well- 
remembered discourse upon the “ Second Spring” was preached 
before the assembled Hierarchy at Oscott College, when the 
venerable Prince of the Church, the preacher, concluded with 


these words: 


“My lTathers, my brethren, that old man was my own St. 
Philip. Bear with me for his sake. If I have spoken too seriously, 
his sweet smile shall temper it. As he was with you three cen- 
turies ago in Rome, when our Temple fell, so now surely when it 
is rising, it is a pleasant token that he has even set out on his 
travels to you; and that, as if remembering how he interceded 
for you at home, and recognising the relations he then formed 
with you, he now wishes to have a name among you, and to be 
loved by you, and, perchance, to do you a service here in your 


”? 
. 


own land 


May we not thankfully feel that these aspirations have seen 
fulfilment, when we can now point to these two magnificent 
temples, St. Philip’s and the Oratory, cach so grand in its own 
architectural order, and where the Saint’s name is so loved and 
revered ? Nor is it alone in the possession of such material 
structures as these (with all that they betoken) that we have 
cause of gratitude to our great ones of the Church triumphant ; 
since, if we descend to the Church Militant, we shall equally 
discern how it has been a dispensation of no ordinary favour, 
and a sign of no ordinary protection which has given to the re- 
vival of religion in England three English Cardinals of such 
singular power as Wiseman, Manning, and Newman—each 
creat in his own domain, each gifted with characteristics so 


diverse. 
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To resume: we have now reached the station platform, and 
sallying forth in the midst of an interesting medley of all classes, 
Priest and Lay, and the weather being sufficiently propitious, a 
short walk of five minutes brings us to the town, which we enter 
by the bridge over the Arun. Kindly fortune gave me, for my 
fellow-pedestrians thither, that learned canonist, the Rector of 
Manresa, and Father H. Kerr, 5.J. 

Entry, however, cannot be thus summarily made into the town 
without attention being challenged by an interesting ruin at the 
foot of the bridge, a ruin which sums up and represents all that 
remains to us of the whilom foundation of the Maison Dieu, or 
almshouse, founded by Thomas, Earl of Arundel (whose beauti- 
ful tomb was mentioned above), pursuant to the munificent plan 
of his father, Earl Richard, who died in 1376; twenty years after 
which event, these buildings (which were quadrangular in form) 
were completed and occupied. Its inmates were to consist of 
twenty poor or reduced men, selected chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood, over whom a Priest, called the Master, was nominated to 
preside by the Founder, to be at once their Superior and their 
chaplain ; and lest I should hear a voice raised against such a 
foundation, as being but the provision of an asylum for id‘eness, 
let me silence the voice of the scoffer by anticipation, in assuring 
him that the statutes regulating the almshouse admirably pro- 
vided for and enforced the occupation of all the inmates, and 
at the same time created and inculcated occasions for inter- 
dependence upon each other, and the rendering of mutual 
service (though the community was to be aided by some four 
servants to be chosen for their docility and mildness) ; so that 
the institution was calculated to furnish an admirable instance 
how a great practical charity could be made internally fruitful of 
occasions of personal holiness, and afford the truest opportunities 
for the practice of the higher virtues on the part of its members. 
Alas ! that “ Waller’s” soldiery, at the siege of 1643, should have 
ruthlessly reduced so useful an institution to a mass of ruins! 
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Of such terrible civil wars how truly does Lucan say, Lella— 
nullos habitura triumphos ? 

As he proceeds onward, the massive, impressive fabric of the 
Castle strikes the beholder, who realises more than ever that he 
is in the presence of a stronghold of great renown—a renown 
and importance which led William Rufus, the Red King, Henry 
I., Stephen, and Edward (our English Justinian), to strive for its 
possession under its walls. The grand building is to-day in 
apt harmony with the gravity observable in the streets of the 
town ; every shop is closed, and here and there are those inevit- 
able groups of men upon whom a day of no work has suddenly 
come, to find them put out from their ordinary pursuits of labour, 
and arrayed in garments severely associated with Sunday. As 
we traverse the streets there is an unmistakable concern, and a 
sense of apparent loss upon the countenances of all. 

Following in the upward stream to the higher part of the 
town, we enter within the walls of St. Philip, to find it full (nave 
and aisles) with a congregation of men, women, and children, 
while the north transept and the spacious chancel are occupied 
in great force by the clergy. Very shortly after, headed by the 
cross-bearer, the officiating Priests, clerics, and choir enter, and 
take their own proper places, and commence singing the beauti- 
ful and tender offices of the Church for its children “ who have 
gone before.” In the middle, under the lantern, or point of in- 
tersection of the nave and chancel with the transepts, stood the 
coffin of the good Duchess, covered with its pall and surmounted 
by her coronet. True it is, as the poet Gray writes :— 

‘* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
These beautiful lines, however, tell us but half, and that the 
least half, the merely mundane half, of the truth. On the con- 
trary, the quotation which would best represent what was passing 
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in the minds and hearts of those present upon this occasion, 
would be found in the words of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
where, in writing to the Thessalonians, he says, “We will not 
have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep, 
that you be not sorrowful, even as others who have no hope.” 

One of the chief features which characterised the day’s pro- 
ceedings was the complete absence of what, I admit, are often 
very necessary and indispensable accompaniments, namely, the 
hired services of undertakers and of choir. Hearses, mutes, 
feathers, scarves, and funereal trappings were conspicuous only 
by their absence. Of professional undertaking there was no 
vestige. And here in this beautiful church, where the singing 
was so appropriate and suitable, you find the choir censisting of 
town and country people, men and lads, rendering the music in 
a most satisfactory manner, and exhibiting every external attri- 
bute of recollectedness. Possibly more might be accomplished 
in some of our choirs by the training and utilising of the voices 
of the flock, in lieu of having to establish and sustain choirs by 
the aid of those more commercial principles, which are suitable 
enough for arrangements outside the walls of the church, but 
appear at variance with that labour of love which more decor- 
ously attends the discharge of sacred duties within the sanctuary ; 
at all events, the choir of St. Philip’s seemed a notable instance 
of what can be accomplished out of native material by care and 
perseverance. 

In the hangings of the church, and the mourning apparel of the 
congregation, there was sustained a gencral congruity that very 
materially contributed to the solemnity of the total effect. The 
attitude of decorous sorrow was everywhere accompanied by the 
presence of a quiet satisfaction and of an assured hope. It 
seemed rather the realisation of the fecling that the deceased 
had left for a better country—a country where sorrow and cry- 
ing shall be no more known: a realisation summed up in the 
text, A/ors ganua vite. While the descriptive narrative of the 
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day would be incomplete without these details, yet it is not the 
object of these lines to attempt a panegyric of the deceased. 
Naturally enough, in the midst of demonstrations of regard and 
respect for the memory of the departed so general and imposing, 
occurred the idea how applicable to the scene would be the well- 
known inscription in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in honour of the great 
architect of that fane— 


“Si monumentum requiris 
$77 


Circumspice ! 


only there the monument was material and artistic, written— 
grandly written—in stone, while here it was deep graven, “ not 
in tables of stone, but in the fleshy tables of the heart.” The 
memory and recitation of her virtues may well be left to the 
numerous poor, the many Priests, and the many children whom 
she befriended, and to the safe keeping of her family, who can 
best measure the loss which has been inflicted by her departure. 
It is sufficient for my purpose to refer to the Pastoral Letter of 
March 23, 1886 (the day after the death of the Duchess), in which 
our venerated Bishop, addressing his Priests, and referring to his 
intimate knowledge of the deceased in consequence of his having 
discharged for so many years the duties of Priest of the Catholic 
Mission of Arundel, and of the Castle Chaplaincy, and earnestly 
recommending her soul to the prayers of the Faithful, speaks of 
her “as one whose life and simple piety and generous charity, 
while it endeared her to all, had made him and those amongst 
whom for the most part he had been, beyond all others her 
debtors.” 

After the Offices of the Church for the Dead had been intoned, 
and the solemn and unique strains of the Dzes /re (that wondrous 
compendium and that affecting cry for mercy) had died away, 
the most adorable Sacrifice had been offered and the absolutions 
given, the long procession proceeded from the Church to the old 
Chapel of the College of the Holy Trinity, distant some quarter 
of a mile adown the street. The band of servants, followed by 
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the lines of tenantry, in their turn followed by the Town Clerk 
Corporation, and Mayor of the town of Arundel (habited in 
their municipal robes, with their ancient mace craped), advanced 
on foot in the good old way; then came the fourfold escutcheons 
showing the heraldic honours of the deceased, borne upon black 
staves, followed by her coronet carried upon a velvet cushion in 
front of the coffin, and then the coffin itself held up aloft upon 
the shoulders of retainers of the house, resting upon an oak 
bier according to the fashion of ancient days. Immediately 
afterwards the Duke and his brother, followed by the de- 
ceased’s daughters and other members of the family, closely 
cuarded the sacred deposit. Following them, swept by in 
solemn tread the acolytes, the choir, the clergy, regular and 
secular, the ministering pricsts and canons, and ultimately the 
Bishop of the Diocese of Southwark himself (with the Bishop of 
Emmaus)—a goodly array, and an imposing. The orderly pro- 
cession was close attended in its train by “troops of friends,” 
who, with the general coneregation gathered within the walls, 
outpoured in decent and solemn order to accompany the remains 
to their last resting-place. 

In the picturesque procession, which slowly wound its way 
through the portals of the church, and along the public road till 
it reached the entrance to the old Fitz Alan Chapel, I happily 
found myself side by side with our two brilliant essayists, the 
author of “ Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” and the 
author of “ The Wish to Believe.” At this part of the progress 
was presented one of the prettiest and most interesting objects 
on the whole route: it consisted of a row of little girls dressed 
in white, with black silken bands across their chests. 

A few years ago yet another Catholic duchess had died in 
England, and from the personal friendship with which she had 
honoured me, it fell to my lot to make the arrangements for her 
funeral. She wasa munificent patroness of orphan children, and 
these little creatures, who now formed so interesting a line in our 
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advance to the entrance of the Fitz Alan Chapel, brought to my 
recollection the good Duchess of Leeds, whose remains we 
placed in their last home in the family vault in Yorkshire; and 
though on that day the ceremonial was inherently the same 
till it was transferred to the place of burial within the walls of a 
Church of England edifice, and though it was bedecked by the 
presence of the numerous orphan children who owed all their 
comforts tothe deceased’s munificence, still I could not help con 

trasting the impressive scene which was about to be enacted at 
the vault inside the Fitz Alan Chapel with the necessary meagre- 
ness of the obsequies which were terminated in the interior of 
the little Yorkshire church. 

We are now entering the Old College Chapel, the College of 
the Holy Trinity, wherein the offering up of the Most Holy 
Sacrifice has been intermitted for so many a dreary year—a site 
which may be said to have been twice consecrated, since the 
present chapel (founded with the College, of which it was part, 
under authority of a Bull of the Holy Father in 1375) stands 
where the earlier Priory of St. Nicholas previously stood. And 
here, in due subordination to the deep interest which must ever 
accord the first place to the celebration of the Holy Mass, centres 
to-day the closing act in the interment of the good Duchess in 
the vault made some fifty years ago in the bowels of this ancient 
building—a building the restoration of which to the Catholic 
Religion we owe, under God’s good Providence, to three persons. 
In the first place to Henry Fitz Alan, to whom, on the 26th 
December, 1544, the old College of the Holy Trinity was, 
after the Dissolution, conveyed by the Crown at the cost of 
1000 marks in cash and a rent-charge of 16/ 16s. yearly > 
and though in 1580, Henry Fitz Alan himself died, yet 
happily the Howards, in the person of Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, by his marriage with a daughter of the late Earl, 
succeeded to the honour and property of the Earldom. 
Probably the records of few families would yield in any of its 
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members an object calling for deeper sympathy and interest 
than this daughter, Mary Fitz Alan, who brought Arundel to 
the Howards. An accomplished scholar, she was described 
as being of “so sweet and amiable a disposition, so prudent, 
pious, virtuous, and religious, that all who knew her could not 
but love and esteem her much.” A mother at the tender age 
of seventeen years, she survived the birth of her son Philip 
(the first Philip of the Howards) for only a few weeks, Cut 
off thus prematurely, the young Duchess Mary was spared 
the knowledge of the death of her husband, the fourth Dukc, 
upon the blood-stained scaffold of Tower Hill, where he suffered 
on the 18th January, 1572. And while her early death spared 
her the pain of the youthful faults and trials of her son, and 
of the vicissitudes of his eventful life, it equally denied her 
the consolation afforded by his heroic and Christian end. It 
was the hand of this Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, that 
traced the silent yet speaking record of his faith and patience 
on the walls of the Beauchamp Tower, which remains extant 
to this hour :-—“ Quanto plus afflictionis pro Christo in hoc secutlo, 
tanto plus glorie cum Christo im futuro.  <Arundell, June 22, 
1587.” His eleven years of close captivity were terminated 
by his death on Sunday, the 19th October, 1595, when he 
was laid in the same grave in the Tower Chapel, where the 
mutilated body of his father had been deposited some twenty- 
three years before. 

We have been expressing the first of our triple obligations as 
being due to Henry Fitz Alan the father of the Duchess Mary, 
and now in the second place, we must recognize our deep obli- 
gations to the determined efforts of the venerable Canon Tierney, 
who, after fighting with his powerful pen and unwearied research 
in the cause of the restoration of the building to Catholic control 
and ownership, caused himself to be buried in its midst—a 
forcible voice from the grave speaking with an eloquence as 
powerful as mute. And in the third place, and lastly, we are 
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indebted to the determined struggle which the present Duke 
made to revindicate the ownership which his ancestor had 
acquired. 

It was here, then, that in the presence of the Bishop and 
clergy, of her family, and of friends (many and indeed most of 
the humblest), the body was committed to the vault underneath 
the old tomb of Earl Thomas and the Countess Beatrice ; and 
after the funeral the chapel, and the vault itself, lighted for the 
occasion, remained open and accessible to all for the rest of the 
day, to afford the townspeople and country-side the opportunity 
of paying their last respects. Latcr in the afternoon (it was now 
long past mid-day), minding to return to London, I repaired to 
the tomb to make a last farewell, and to renew a brief act of 
mental prayer that the soul of the departed might meet with 
speedy rest and refreshment. The coffin of the Duchess, I then 
observed, had been placed at the side of her admirable husband, 
Henry Granville, the fourteenth Duke ; so that lying there in 
his coffin, he has now on his right hand his deceased daughter, 
and on the left his faithful spouse. Wearing the Ducal coronet 
for a space of less than five years’ duration, this truly good man 
is better remembered by us as the Earl of Arundel and Surrey. 
Of him it may be said that he was utterly incapable of an 
ignoble act, and of his daily life that it was an exemplar of the 
morality enshrined in his family motto—* Sola Virtus invicta.” 

Entering the train, I found myself with the crudite author of 
“ Per Crucem ad Lucem, and Fr. Christie, S.J., with Mr. Ellison 
and his daughter, and a French priest whose genial temperament 
had led him into the composition of a play for college children ; 
and so, passing swiftly onward through Dorking and Horsham, 
where the Catholic Missions owe their foundation and support, 
as do many others, to the picty of the deceased lady, we re- 
gained the great metropolis, and the events and transactions of 
the day came, in a manner of speaking (and a loose manner of 
speaking), to an end. 
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But what of the chief mourner all this time? Those who 
were present noticed the evident traces of indisposition upon his 
features, when he entered the Baron’s Hall during the space of 
our refreshment, observed how he moved about, kindly scattering 
here and there his words of hospitable welcome. They who 
marked all this, and realised the cost at which the kind effort 
was made, regarded it but as the last and most recent of the 
effects due to true Christian training by a true Catholic mother. 


GEORGE M. ARNOLD. 
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A Gitt. 


HAT can I give, O well-beloved, to thee, 
Whose clear, firm knock at my heart’s door I heard, 

I reading o’er my life’s old pages blurred 
Where bitter tears had fallen fast and free ? 
For thou didst enter in and comfort me 

Whose soul was passion-tost and anguish-stirred, 

Till I grew patient as a brooding bird, 
And rest came down upon me, verily. 


What can I give thee for a guerdon meet ? 
The utter depths and heights of love sublime 
I cannot fathom, dear, I cannot climb, 

lor sacred things to strew before thy feet— 
I kneel thy suppliant, and I give thee, sweet, 
The right to go on giving for all time. 


EMILY H. HICKEY. F 
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The Neglect of Architecture.*. 


HAT learned and witty diplomatist, Sir H. Wotton, who 
immortalised himself by defining an ambassador as “an 
honest man, sent to lie abroad for the good of his country,” 
wrote a book called the “Elements of Architecture,” published 
in 1624. He there says: “ Architecture can want no commenda- 
tion, where there are noble men or noble minds.” Perhaps even 
now architecture hardly needs an apology, though it is looked upon 
very differently from the way it was in the seventeenth century. 
The excellence of every art depends as a rule on its lovers ; it 
nears perfection in proportion to their critical knowledge, and 
the intensity with which they enjoy it; for who will pipe when 
there is no one to dance ? who will play when there is no one to 
sing? No fine art will exist unless there is an effective demand 
for it. The cost of most of the other fine arts almost entirely 
consists of the artist’s remuncration, but in architecture the cost of 
beautifying the building has to be added ; consequently the lovers 
of architecture must love it more than they love painting ; for if 
a picture costs a thousand pounds, this is practically the artist’s 
pay ; while if a thousand pounds is paid to the architect for de- 
signing a front, three or four thousand pounds more have to be 
added to execute it in marble, brick, stone, or terra-cotta. If 
architecture is to be excellent, there must be a general and 
passionate desire for it, architects whose souls are strung like 
the ‘Eolian harp to give tongue to that desire, and cultivated 
listeners who love its notes, and who are wealthy enough to pay 
for its execution, and to reward the artist. 
The elements of all the fine arts pervade the earth, as the 


* Lecture prepared to be read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society. 
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particles of matter pervaded space, before the centre was as- 
signed to which they all rushed with frantic precipitance. So, 
for any art to become embodied, we want the yearning for it, 
the genius to embody it, and admirers to applaud and re- 
munerate. If you admit my premises, our inquiry partly re- 
solves itself into these three questions—Is there a yearning 
for architecture? is there genius to embody it? and is there 
a large class of persons sufficiently cultivated and wealthy to 
appreciate and reward it? If we find that these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative, there is nothing left us 
but to sing paans of praise to the architecture and the archi- 
tects of the 19th century, to the public, and to the cultivated 
lovers of this fine art. If we should unhappily be forced to 
give a negative answer, our task will certainly be less agreeable 
and more tedious; for we must then try to frame reasons for 
this curious condition. I think, too, we cannot even then be 
content, but must try and suggest some plan by which this 
condition may be remedied. 

I think these are the ways in which the public can outwardly 
shew its yearning for our art—by publicly-expressed praise of 
successful works, by indicating how the building conforms to 
its ideal, by an ardent desire to secure the very best possible 
building, by admiration for the architect, by discriminating 
praise of the particular excellences of his work, by rewarding 
him with consideration, honours and wealth. 

Does anyone present recollect any public praise, that was not 
of the most perfunctory sort, being applied to any of the great 
buildings that have been erected in our life-time, of course 
excluding those by living architects? I confess I do not. I 
do not mean to say that I have never read such an expression 
as “this fine building,” but of general gratitude for the beauty 
all can enjoy, not one word—no discriminating praise of the 
marked character, the beautiful proportions, or the exquisite 
detail of the building. 
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The finest buildings never excite enthusiasm, and as often 
as not are used as texts for the abuse of architects and _ for 
depreciating the architecture of the day. I do not recollect a 
single criticism that called upon the public to thank God it 
could get such beautiful work for next to nothing. 

This recondite and magnificent art is treated as the grass, and 
the architect as the earth from which it springs; the grass is 
pleasant to the foot, and grateful to the eye; it is certainly 
necessary for the food of those animals who feed, clothe and 
carry us, and it would not exist but for the carth; but who 
is grateful to the carth or to the grass either? Architecture— 
this poetry in stone, this petrified music—is addressed to the 
blind, or rather to a generation not blind, but only so dulled 
by the unremitting pursuit of gain, and by the indulgence in 
luxury and selfishness, as to be insensible to this form of 
beauty. 

I could fill the remainder of this lecture with the biting 
sarcasms, and the unmerited abuse, which have been levelled 
against the greater part of our most important buildings, and 
their architects. 

M. Charles Garnier, the architect of the Opera House at Paris, 
remarks on the usage architects receive :— 

“Speaker or listener, writer or reader, cach throws his stone 
into our garden, and does not spare the stones; the great ones 
aim at our heads, the little ones at our legs, the Cockneys applaud, 
and the stone-throwing continues to the great joy of all; no one 


reflects that if the architects are wounded, the public will be the 
first to suffer.” 


In 1295 the Florentine republic, a little city with a small terzi- 
tory, and mainly dependent on its woollen manufactures, deter- 
mined to rebuild its cathedral. Vasari tells us that the in- 
structions were that it should be built “so that for size and mag- 
nificence nothing more could be desired for size, for beauty 
of workmanship, or the skill of man.” It was ordered to be en- 
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crusted outside with polished marble, and with as many cornices, 
pilasters, columns, inlaid work of leaves, figures and other things, 
as we see at this day. He also tells us in the “ Life of F. 
Brunelleschi,” that the republic, by means of its merchants in 
various countries, paid the expenses of the most famous architects 
of France, Germany, England and Spain to come to Florence in 
1420 and give them advice on the method of doming the choir of 
the cathedral. 

England is not a little town, with a small industry, but is sup- 
posed to be the richest country in the world, and is the centre 
of an empire on which the sun never sets. We have lately had 
a competition for a vast public building, in which the defences of 
the empire are to be organised. The instructions were, that con- 
venience of arrangement was alone to be considered. Anyone 
might compete, and Government promised to do its best to con- 
ceal his folly ; but it bargained that whoever gained the compe- 
tition, should have no claim to the ordinary starvation pay, but 
should take a lump sum for all present and future work. So 
much for Government, now for individuals. As a rule the 
only question is, “Can I get my work done at the ordinary 
price 2” 

It has been said that no great work was ever done if the man 
was thinking of what he was to get by it. But this cuts both 
ways. He cannot help thinking of this if he has not a fortune, 
and knows that he is doing work at a loss to himself, for which, 
too, he will most probably not even be thanked. Every architect 
knows that if he does do his best, no one will pay him for it. 
Judges of hock do not contract with their wine merchant that 
none of their wine shall exceed 20s. a dozen; and though 45 
portraits can be had, most persons do not care for them ; and they 
know that distinguished portrait painters will not do portraits at 
that price. 

How many architects are known even by name out of the pro- 
fession? Have we a single knight amongst us whose title has 
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been given for architecture, and not for his assistance to one of 
the factions that fight for power ? 

Let us see how Government encourage architecture by the 
treatment they adopted towards Sir Charles Barry, and contrast 
it with that accorded to distinguished architects in former times. 
Government certainly made him a knight, but they so baited and 
worried him that he said he contemplated giving up the work. 
For devoting himself exclusively to the Houses of Parliament for 
twenty-five years, naturally to the loss of the bulk of his private 
practice, they gave him £1,600 a year, and considered the 
pay enormous and preposterous. They appropriated all his 
drawings, without having bargained for them and without remu- 
neration. This pay, too, was like the fourpenny-piece Sheridan 
gave the guard of the Brighton coach, telling him, “ That is for 
you and the coachman ;” this was not for himself alone, but for 
himself, his assistants, and the measurers. The Houses of Par- 
liament was probably the largest building one man ever designed 
and saw carried out, and has been oftener drawn by artists than 
any other building of modern times. 

I am the last person in the world to think that mere moncy, 
however enormous the sum may be, will ever act as an adequate 
inducement for any high class of service. Not to speak of the 
great men of antiquity, we have all heard of “ Billy Pitt, who 
ruined England gratis.” Shelter, light and firing, a bit of mutton 
and a clean shirt, are often all that the greatest men claim, look- 
ing for their reward in asense of duty,and the comparative immor- 
tality that great works or great deeds bestow. But these men 
must be single. Wives and families rarely care for privation 
when the husband or father is great ; from all accounts, Socrates” 
home was not a happy one. I use this illustration as a test of 
the value the Government of that day put on the work—to claim 
no higher a position for Sir Charles Barry than that of the most 
eminent barrister, physician, surgeon, or engineer of his day. 
Each one of these was probably making as many thousands as 
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Barry got hundreds. But is it fair to compare them? In my 
opinion it is not. It would only be fair if the building had not 
one spark of beauty, if it conferred no immortality on our 
country, and would attract no crowds from abroad, through ages, 
to admire its beauty, to spread our, fame, and to enrich our country 
by their expenditure. I say that parsimony to such benefactors 
of their race is a reproach, if not a disgrace. 

Contrast this with the treatment of architects and artists 
at the time of the Renaissance and in the Middle Ages; 
when dukes, princes, popes and emperors bribed, threatened, 
intrigued, and sometimes fought, to get a first-rate artist or archi- 
tect. Contrast it with Bernini’s treatment, whose whole voyage 
from Rome to Paris was a series of triumphs; who was fairly 
paid by Louis XIV. for the time he was in France and on his 
journey ; and on leaving was presented with 50,000 crowns and 
given a pension of 2,000 crowns a year and 500 for his son. 
When he died and Icft 400,000 crowns, Queen Christina re- 
marked on this, for the Pope’s benefit, “ Had he served me, I 
should have been ashamed he left so little.” 

As to the skill among architects, there can be no doubt about 
that, for I believe you might now get a Greek building equal to 
one of the days of Pheidias. Michelet believed that the archi- 
tects of Medieval buildings must have been monks condemned 
to celibacy, and fired with religious enthusiasm to design such 
work ; yet of late years buildings have been erected that might 
deceive Wilars de Honecort, or William of Wykeham. 

In the Reform Club, in London, by Sir Charles Barry, we have 
a building that may vie in beauty of proportion with the best 
buildings of the Italian Renaissance. 

In the Taylor and Randolph buildings, at Oxford, by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell, we have a construction that may vie with those 
of Greece. In the Ecole des beaux Arts, in the Library of St. 
Genevieve, and in the New Opera House at Paris, we have 
buildings that rival in originality and beauty those of any former 
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time. I cannot tell if you define this as genius or not, but by its 
means we get beautiful buildings that charm the eye, instead of 
shapeless or hideous structures. I would beg you to observe 
that though in the civilised world of to-day, each architect plays 
a solo, or certain knots play concerts on certain instruments, 
while at former periods the concert was played by all, it does 
not follow that we lose very much originality. James Fergusson, 
the great architectural ethnologist, admits that in Egypt the 
architecture which existed for 3,555 years, remained so nearly 
unchanged, “that it requires no small knowledge of the subject 
to say which is the most perfect or the most ancient.” In the 
same way with Greece, we may say, that with the exception of 
more exquisiteness, the earliest and latest purely Greek archi- 
tecture isthe same. Real lovers of architecture are certainly 
now-a-days rarer than the black swan. There are archeologists 
by the thousand who can tell you even in Gothic buildings 
where such and such a moulding is to be found elsewhere. 
There are professional and unprofessional critics. The unpro- 
fessional ones usually have a hobby they want to air, or they 
want to show their learning. The professional ones are too 
often draconic ; death, and I might add damnation, is the meed 
for the smallest fault, and they know nothing else for the worst. 
But of true cultivated lovers, who can admire the beauty of 
the work, seize the intention, and even point out the rea! faults, 
there are few indeed. As Sir Joshua Reynolds, when President 
of the Royal Academy, was the first to point out the beauties of 
Vanburgh, so is the present President of the Royal Academy 
one of the few real lovers of architecture I know. 

Fergusson, writing about the fine arts, remarks with truth, 
that “even now there is a mass of idle wealth seeking and finding 
its gratification only in frivolity or sensuality, and a still more 
fearful mass of want and misery festering at the base, and prey- 
ing on the vitals of society. Still the mass is yet healthy, and it 
is not too late to elect. The path of Athens is as open to us as 
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that of Rome. We have only to choose, and, having chosen, 
to persevere in the path of our election ; either to attain that 
eminence which ennobled Athens, or to sink into that abyss 
which destroyed Rome.” He goes on to say: “Long thought 
and elegant refinement are essential for the improvement of a 
fine art, and these can only exist among the upper classes. . . . 
When the upper classes are so refined as to make art a necessity 
to them, have their taste so cultivated as to be able to appreciate 
what is right and what is wrong, and knowledge sufficient to 
direct and command, then will art advance.” So far so good, 
but it will improve more rapidly and more surely if the middle 
and the poorer classes will cultivate themselves and admire, too ; 
the poor Greek admired, and the Italian peasant does so still. 

Architecture seems to me to have many recommendations. It 
is to the eye what music is to the ear; and though music alone 
can only excite vague emotions, by being joined to beautiful, 
pathetic, or impassioned words, it can be rendered peculiarly ex- 
pressive. Socan architecture be made expressive by sculpture 
and by painting. 

Architecture is the most impressive as well as the most en- 
during of the arts, the highest forms of poetry alone excepted, 
and when nationalised, it tells its own tale, and will hand down 
to a comparative eternity nations that have no other record of 
their greatness. 

The reason why it has been so neglected by the civilised nations 
of the modern world, and by the modern world I mean since the 
Renaissance, seems to me to depend on many causes. In Medi- 
eval days, architecture was in the hands of the laity; it had 
heretofore been in those of the clergy, consequently the employers 
were excellent judges. The energetic hordes that over-ran 
Europe had settled down, but their energy was not decayed ; 
wealth was beginning to accumulate, and every sort of building 
was in request. The different religious orders tried to rival one 
another in the grandeur and magnificence of their buildings, and, 
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above all, the career of architecture was almost the only one that 
afforded free scope for thought, that was not repressed by the 
fear of a dungeon, fetters, or the stake. I use the word archi- 
tecture as the banner under which the grand army of workers 
was enlisted, that was outside the pales of husbandry, commerce, 
and war; for on the Medizval Church all the fine arts and most 
of those arts we call useful were concentrated. Architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music and oratory, stained glass, jewellery, 
millinery, and perfumery, all found their place there, and with 
these arts and their artists were associated the skilled workman 
of almost every conceivable trade. It is obvious that to the 
sculptor and painter, at least, a freedom was allowed that was 
denied elsewhere. Satire, sometimes sly and sometimes gross, 
was allowed them, for we see their caricatures of the follies 
and vices of the period. Every great abbey, church, or 
cathedral was not only a shrine for prayer and praise, but to the 
unlettered was an illustrated Bible, an encyclopedia, and 
Punch as well. It served them as a hall for oratorios and 
concerts, for a theatre, and it was at once Madame Tussaud’s 
and the Lord Mayor’s Show. But when once every channel of 
human thought was equally free, there was not the inducement 
for mankind to confine itself to this one. Like the rest of man- 
kind, the schoolmasters and architects studied the arts of the 
ancients ; but unlike the rest of their compeers, they forged for 
themselves a chain, and bound themselves so firmly with it that 
they have not yet got rid of it. Science, which advanced with 
great strides in the sixteenth century, began in the middle 
of the last century to be applied to the useful arts, revolutionised 
the world, and brought in a golden harvest. This new Eldorado 
so captivated mankind that nothing else was thought of, and pure 
utility became the order of the day. Neither leisure nor beauty 
had any hold on mankind; in fact, they were looked upon as 
sins. 

From this state of action and feeling we are but very slowly 
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recovering. Weare beginning to feel that the beautics of Nature 
were not given us for nothing; and though we may wisely 
imitate the bee in its industry and in the storing up of honey, 
we need not, as human beings, fall beneath this small insect in 
its passion for colour. 

We are at last beginning to feel that, though man should do 
what he sets his hand to, with all his might, it does not quite in- 
volve his whole faculties being wrapped up in making and selling 
blue cotton pocket-handkerchiefs or corduroy. We are begin- 
ning to feel that man has a higher vocation than to be a human 
spade or brad-awl, that he may be a judge of other things 
besides those he deals in, and be capable of higher enjoyments 
than turtle and port wine can bestow; that education may 
even extend beyond the Latin accidence and the multiplication 
table. 

In the early part of my lecture, I said that to form:a fine art 
there must be a passionate yearning for it, and genius, whose 
soul was strung like the A£olian harp, to give tongue to the vague 
movements in the air. But if perchance that yearning does not 
exist, genius, pictured under the Zolian harp, has no wind to 
touch its chords, and that, I fear, is our present condition ; and 
not ours alone, but the condition of every Christian land. 
Genius may, like the creeper, have its tendrils ready for attach- 
ment ; but if it everywhere mects with nothing but polished 


. glass, the plant falls helpless to the ground. 


It is, then, one of the first necessities that we endeavour to 
cultivate a taste in the public for architecture, to impress upon 
them the pleasure they will derive from cultivating those facul- 
ties that perceive and relish its beauty ; and above all, let us try 
and heighten our own aim and that of all with whom we are ac- 
quainted. Nature spreads her beauty as much for the labourer 
who tills as for him who owns the ground. She merely asks 
man not to shut his eyes and heart to that lovely and changing 
panorama of form and colour, of light and shadow, that she offers 
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to his view. Let us not forget that Burns was but a ploughman 
when he penned— 


“Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower.” 


I am happy to say we are effacing that reproach Gray addressed 





to his country, for the labourers can no longer say that 


‘“* Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll.” 


Even the very ploughman is lightened of his labour, so that he 
no longer “ snores all with weary task fordone.” 

We may soon hope that not only will those magnificent build- 
ings that adorn our country be appreciated by the bulk of the 
population, but that they will be as keenly alive to the beauties 
of architecture as the ancient Greeks were, and will insist on new 
public buildings being made worthy of the nation. 

It does not strike us as odd that the Greeks should have had 
one style for their own country and their own colonies ; nor that 
the whole known world should have had one, when Rome was 
its master; but it does strike one as odd that all Christendom 
should virtually have had but one style, when it was composed of 
a variety of nations, speaking different tongues, and being under 
separate rulers; and that this style should have arisen when 
architecture had fallen into the hands of the laity. But when 
we consider that these various nations were joined by a new and 
common faith, had been thrilled by the outrages inflicted on their 
pilgrims, and were animated by a common impulse to drive back 
the infidels, to recover the Holy Sepulchre, and had organised 
and begun the Crusades, it is not perhaps so astonishing. Con- 
jointly they had studied the Syro-Greek remains and the new 
Mohammedan style, and when they at last began to admire the 
civilisation of the Saracens, they probably learnt some of the 
Saracen arts, and their geometrical plans of procedure. 

The great want of the day is a high aim; without that, man 
has never achieved anything really great; almost all the grand 
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architectural works that remain to us have been raised as 
temples for the worship of the Deity, or as tombs for the reverence 
of the great dead. Fergusson puts this point so well, that I can- 
not do better than give you his words: 


“Society wants some loftier aim, some object which can be a 
loadstar upon all its designs, and give to mankind that greatness 
of purpose which can bind them together and give unity and 
greatness to all they do. Without this, science scarce dares to 
pursue its great object with that singleness of purpose which can 
alone lead to great results, and either shrinks abashed at its own 
boldness, or becomes inflated with pride on its assumed self- 
sufficiency. It was the possession of this great aim that gave to 
the arts of an ignorant and semi-barbarous people in the Middle 
Ages that perfection and that beauty, before which we all bow in 
reverence, but can scarcely even now comprehend; and it is the 
want of it that makes our arts, with all our knowledge and all 
our power, a mere plaything—a luxury to amuse and distract, to 
please the passing hour, without any higher aim and attaining 
no higher object.” 


GEORGE AITCHISON. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 


— 





English Catholics. 


OT many weeks since, a writer in. the Spectator, who had 
been reading one of Mr. Smiles’s books on strenuous 
and successful men, was moved by pity for the unsuccessful. 


““My thought 
Turns toward the losing side, that unsung band 
Of broken hearts, who, ever failing, fought 
The long, long battle, while the iron hand 
Age pressed them backward from their high emprise 
Until they perished. . Pg 


“Is there no Homer for the beaten side?” he asked; and it 
is not impertinent to reply that many of the heroes and adherents 
of an unsuccessful, but not beaten, side have found, in some 
volumes now before us, if not a Homer, at least a Plutarch. In 
plain words, Mr. Joseph Gillow, in his “ Literary and Biographical 
History, or Bibliographical Dictionary of English Catholics from 
1534” (Burns & Oates), is doing for a multitude of little-known 
Catholic worthies what Mr. Smiles and others have done for 
more fortunate classes of Englishmen of the last three centuries. 
If prosperity, or pleasure, or abundant jokes were necessary for 
merriment, the majority of these victims of the Penal Laws 
would seem at first sight to have little in common with the 
name of this magazine. But if simple, earnest hearts, good 
consciences, and a lively trust in God’s providence, had anything 
to do with antique merriment, then the Catholics of England, 
since the schism, have retained, in spite of persecutions, their 
forefathers’ character no less than their religion. It is wonderful 
how little was needed to make happy and merry those great yet 
childlike hearts of the Middle Ages, and how hard it is to 
galvanize modern society into a smile! We have watched a 
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young man enter a railway carriage at Paddington with all the 
comic papers of the week. Not deigning to cast a glance at 
field or fell, hill or river, he went through the series seriously. 
If at first some slight movement around the lips betokened 
amusement, long before we reached Swindon melancholy had 
marked him for her own. A dinner on salt is nauseous ; and a 
life of mere pleasure brings even less merriment than an overdose 


of puns. Does not Byron tell us how the Childe “stalked apart 


in joyless reverie,” and how 


‘¢ With pleasure drugged he almost longed for woe, 
And e’en for change of scene would seek the shades below ?”’ 
And Shakespeare, not without a little national unfairness, 
transfers to France a phenomenon he had doubtless studied in 


England. Prince Arthur says : 


‘¢ Methinks nobody should be sad but I, 
Yet I remember when I was in France 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night 


Only for wantonness.” 
On the other hand, neither voluntary austerities nor persecutions 
bravely endured are inconsistent with merriment. Austerity 
makes the heart light, though it does not always reduce the 
weight of the flesh. In the charming account that Eccleston 
has left us of the first English Franciscans, we are told that 
though the beer was so sour that many preferred water (a very 
rare drink—to say sooth—in Merry England), yet the brethren 
were so joyous at all times, “ that even a deaf-mute could scarce 
refrain from laughing at the very sight of them.” As to perse- 
cutions, where shall we find a more typical representative of 
Merry England of old, as well as of the sufferers for conscience 
whom Mr. Gillow is making better known, than Sir Thomas 
More? There is a saying of his recorded quite to our purpose. 
When he saw that persecution was coming, he resigned the 
Chancellorship, and, calling his family together, told them that 
they would still live together though they would be much poorer ; 
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but that, if it came to the worst, “may we yet, with bags and 
wallets, go a-begging together, and, hoping that for pity some 
folks will give us their charity, at every man’s door to sing Salve 
Regina, and so still keep company and be merry together”” And 
none the less were Sir Thomas and his followers merry, though 
their history dealt more with fines, imprisonment, and even 
death, than with May-games and joyous pilgrimages and festive 
processions, or whatever else we more usually associate with our 
country’s ancient title. 

It is with the martyrs of Henry VIII., or from the year 1534, 
the date of the schism, that Mr. Gillow begins his list. We 
' mean that no one-appears there who died before that year ; for 
the arrangement is alphabetical, not chronological. The two 
volumes already issued include not only martyrs and confessors, 
but men and women of every class, whose names have become 
in any way conspicuous, and about whom anything noteworthy 
has been handed down. They will form, when completed, a 
thorough domestic history of the Catholic Church in England 
during the last three hundred and fifty years. A very full 
account is given of all the great families who remained faithful, 
at least for a time, or who after a period of schism returned to 
the Church. Secular priests will find a record of many an active 
predecessor in their various missions. The Religious Orders of 
men and women may look for the names they hold in veneration, 
and will not be disappointed. Statesmen, lawyers, medical men, 
and actors will find, perhaps not without surprise, that many 
whose names are well-known in their respective annals were 
“Roman Catholics.” 

The special feature, however, of the “Dictionary,” is the 
space allotted to Catholic writers and their works, and to 
Catholic printers and publishers—men of culture and zeal rather 
than of trade. Hence Mr. Gillow rightly calls his work Biblio- 
graphical as well as Biographical; and we believe that even 
those who are familiar with the library shelves of our colleges 
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and Religious houses will be startled at the immense number of 
books that have issued from the Catholic press since the 
Reformation, and at the number of editions through which 
many of them passed. From the absence of newspapers and 
periodicals, and from the more openly hostile character of 
Protestant literature in the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries, 
Catholics, though fewer in number, gave a wider and heartier 
support to Catholic books than they do at the present day. 

We spoke of Mr. Gillow’s heroes as unsuccessful. Not all, 
however, missed prosperity and fame, though whether they 
achieved them as Catholics and without a compromise, may 
often be questioned. Pope was a Catholic ; but who associates. 
a Catholic thought with any of his writings? Dryden became 
a Catholic, and Mr. Gillow, who devotes to him a long article, 
justly defends the sincerity of his conversion. But his fame 
was not won asa Catholic. Shakespeare—but Mr. Gillow has not 
yet come to Shakespeare, and we are curious to see whether 
he will vindicate Shakespeare’s claim to a place in a Catholic 
dictionary. Besides poets, there are men who have won lasting 
renown in many walks of life—the learned Marquis of Worces- 
ter, the brilliant Sir Kenelm Digby, the profound and acute Dr. 
Harvey, Inigo Jones, the Plowdens, the Kembles, and a host 
of others; and some of them, at least, made no secret of their 
religion, and were its staunch supporters. It remains, however, 
true that far the greater number laboured in obscurity and with 
little visible success in the cause they had at heart, though gifted 
with both talents and energy which would have commanded 
riches or fame had they chosen to throw in their lot with the 
popular cause. 

It would be a curious and not uninteresting task to compare 
the real men and women here portrayed in their good and evil 
qualities, heroic deeds and sufferings, or commonplace pursuits, 
with the picture painted of them in English literature. Were 
there any prototypes of the Doone family so graphicaliy drawn 
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by Mr. Blackmore—without any real religion, yet hating those 
who had made the knowledge and practice of the religion to 
which they clung well-nigh impossible, and waging open war 
with that society which had put them under its ban? Or did 
Catholic gentlemen in the North, during the eighteenth century, 
in any way resemble the booby squire of Osbaldistone Hall 
painted by Sir Walter Scott, with no occupation but hunting 
and drinking, no knowledge but of horses and dogs—“a happy 
compound,” as Miss Vernon describes her cousins, “of game- 
keeper, bully, horse-jockey, and sot?,” Even if this were so, the 
blame would fall mainly on thuse who shut against them every 
avenue of public life. Yet we confess that we entertain grave 
doubts of Sir Walter Scott’s accuracy. He confessed to Lockart 
his hearty detestation of everything Catholic, and though he has 
availed himself, when it served his purpose, of certain poetic aspects 
of Catholicity, few authors have more consistently maligned 
the Church and her institutions. At any rate, the deformed, 
ambitious, immoral, and generally hateful clerical student of the 
family, Rashleigh Osbaldistone, is no more a type of the devoted 
priests whom the noble and gentle families gave to the Church 
through all the dark penal days, than the blind old abbot and 
remorseless abbesses who wall up the fair Constance de Beverley 
in “ Marmion” are a true picture of monastic superiors before 
the Reformation. 

There is one picture, evidently drawn from life by Lord Byron, 
that we would gladly think was not an unusual specimen of the 
Catholic ladies before Emancipation had been granted :— 


‘¢ Early in years, and yet more infantine 
In figure, she had something of sublime 
In eyes which sadly shine, as seraphs’ shine, 
All youth—but with an aspect beyond time ; 
Radiant and grave—at pitying man’s decline ; 
Mournful—but mournful of another’s crime ; 
She looked as if she sat by Eden’s door, 
And griev’d for those who could return no more. 
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“* She was a Catholic, too, sincere, austere, : 
As far as her own gentle heart allow’d ; 
And deem ’d that fallen worship far more dear 
Perhaps because ’twas fallen ; her sires were proud 
Of deeds and days when they had fill’d the ear 
Of nations, and had never bent or bow’d 
To novel power ; and as she was the last 
She held their old faith and old feelings fast. 


‘* She gazed upon a world she scarcely knew, 
As seeking not to know it ; silent, lone, 
As grows a flower, thus quietly she grew, 
And kept her heart serene within its zone. 
There was awe in the homage which she drew ; 
Her spirit seem’d as seated on a throne 
Apart from the surrounding world, and strong 
In its own strength—most strange in one so young ! 


PB] 


We can forgive Byron a great deal for these lines ; and, after 
reading them, we bettcr understand an anecdote preserved by 
Moore. Sir Walter Scott told Lord Byron that, in spite of his 
present scepticism, he would probably end by becoming a 
religious man. “What,” exclaimed Byron, “do you think I 
shall turn Methodist?” ‘No,’ replied Sir Walter, “ but it would 
not surprise me if you became a Roman Catholic.” 

In Mr. Gillow’s pages there is much at first sight to sadden 
the reader’s heart. Yet some may possibly reflect whether the 
Catholic Church in England was really more flourishing, more 
triumphant in the days of its external magnificence than in 
the days of its overthrow and persecution. We venture to 
think that in no period of its history did it possess a greater 
number of saintly and learned Secular and Regular priests, more 
zealous and devoted laymen, and more observant Religious 
women than in the days of penal legislation; and at no time 
Was it so pure and free from grave scandals. The nation indeed, 
as a whole, suffered inestimable loss from the schism of Henry and 
his successors, but the Church herself shone out brilliantly in the 


cyes of God and of His holy angels. 
T. E. BRIDGETT, C.SS.R 
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Poets at School. 


HEN a young man, apparently reasonable and evidently 
master of his fortunes, instead of attacking the future, 
like everybody else, through politics or the Stock-E:xchange, 
turns to the drama and abruptly reveals himself as a theatrical 
author, the thing does not take place without his having 
given, through many years and under various circumstances, 
signs—too long neglected—of this special kind of mental 
disorder. 

I have always thought it a pity that the beginnings of this 
species of insanity should not be studied like the origins of the 
other varictics. I think curious and instructive facts might be 
arrived at.... I have conceived the idea of making such a 
psychological inquiry myself. And on what dramatic author 
shall I seize but the one I know best—myself ? 

What you are about to read is the story of my first literary 
stammerings, a fragment of autobiography, a kind of confes- 
sion which is not altogether to my honour, and which has 
taken me back along the road of the years, to the time of my 
first youth. 

You will see when, where, and how I wrote my first piece, 
and what came of it. You will see that once, at least, in my 
life, I had a collaborateur—which kept me from ever having 
one again. 


I know not whether it is so nowadays, but in my time there 
was neither college nor school in France without its poet. This 
was generally a student with moderate abilities, though with a 
creat future—in everyone’s opinion, and in his own as well. 
The pride of his school-fellows, the unavowed hope of his tutors 
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was he ; these latter, when they were amongst themselves, agreed 
that young what’s-his-name turned his verses in the method of 
Boileau, and drew conclusions most propitious for his future 
fame. He wrote satires, after the manner of Juvenal, upon con- 
temporary events, made dramatic essays upon the historical 
subjects required by the dacca/auréat, and composed, for banquets 
and distributions of prizes, allusive epistles which M. le Proviseur 
himself was wont to solicit of his Muse. All this brought him 
a certain consideration. The parents of his school-fellows asked 
him to dinner on half-holidays, and contended for his company 
for the vacations. Some of them even tempted him into their 
drawing-rooms, and made him recite his verses at their entertain- 
ments, perhaps because they considered him more literary than 
the Coquelin cadet of the period, perhaps also because they 
found him cheaper. 

Like other colleges, the college where I was educated had its 
poet ; nay, more, his name was Dutrou. Do not smile; if the 
name is not graccful, it rhymes with Rotrou, and this auspicious 
consonance, was perhaps not without its influence upon our 
comrade’s vocation. Still smaller causes have produced still 
ereater effects. Let me add that he had a really extraordinary 
faculty of improvisation. It is related that once in the middle 
ofa conversation, M. Viennet abandoned his interlocutor abruptly, 
flying from him with the cry : “I must leave you. Three hundred 
lines are coming!” Even attributed to M. Viennet, the incident 
is improbable; attributed to Dutrou, it really might have been a 
fact. Mazerat, the pion, having given him, as pensum, a consider- 
able number of alexandrines to copy for the following day, 
Dutrou gave them in on the same evening, and not only was the 
task fulfilled, but all the lines were composed, not merely copied— 
actually composed !—by himself, Dutrou! Before this feat, 
which had a certain air of bravado about it, the pov turned pale 
with rage, which made us laugh a great deal, and condemned the 
poet to do his pexsui all over again, which caused less laughter. 

VOL. VII. L 
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But in fact this Mazerat was a rival. The poor devil had aspira- 
tions. He hoped to quit pedagogism by way of the drama. He 
had a dream of producing, on a subsidized stage, a work which 
he himself described as serious. It was a tragedy, upon which 
he had been at work from time immemorial (“ polish without 
ceasing, and polish again”), in the greatest secrecy. Neverthe- 
less, we knew that it was in five acts, that its title was “ Vanda 
Qucen of Poland,” and that it preserved the three unities. Nor 
were we ignorant of the fact that it contained a grand description 
of a combat, in the manner of the “ Cid,” three murders by varied 
means, and two dreams, one terrible, the other gay—which the 
author considered an innovation. It must be added that, though 
he worked in mystery, he did read now and then certain frag- 
ments here and there, during recreation, to descrving pupils. It 
is hardly necessary to say that we considered these lines as 
execrable as we held those of our comrade to be admirable. 
Mazerat knew this, and felt it keenly. He went so far as to take 
the base revenge of insinuating that perhaps Dutrou was not 
altogether the poet he was believed to be. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the cunning and the persistence of these depreciations, his 
opinion had no sharer. Even I did not agree with him, and 
yet | was—I dare not say the rival of Dutrou, but in some sort 





his colleague. 

At that particular time, indeed, I had my own literary and 
dramatic aspirations expressed in certain pieces, conceived, it 
must be admitted, in too much haste, and written with too much 
speed. The last was a drama in four parts, begun and finished 
in four “lessons,” of two hours each. Four acts, eight hours . 

I was not displeased with the result. The piece—I confess the 
fact—was called “Ines, or the Brasero.” Moreover, there was 
in it a young Spanish shepherd in love with the Infanta. I may 
as well own at once that seeing her pass by he expressed himself 
to the following effect : “ How slender and graceful is her form, 
how noble her bearing! Ah, why is she the daughter of a king 
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of Spain? And I—a poor shepherd—I love her!” I am con- 
cealing nothing. It is true, I was young, very young. And 
then, the drama was in prose. These are very bad excuses. . . 

I communicated to Dutrou this impulsive effusion. He was 
enthusiastic. “ What a fine drama! If it was only in verse!” 
And then he asked me whether I would “collaborate.” I 
“collaborate,” and with him? Judge whether I would or not! 
But collaboration was difficult. We were separate from one 
another at lessons, and Mazerat was on the watch. We resolved 
to get ourselves sent to the infirmary. This need cause no sur- 
prise. Our method was very simple, and I will give the prescrip- 
tion to the school-boys of to-day, in case—an improbable case— 
our way has been forgotten, and they have not devised a better. 

Take between the thumbs and first fingers of both hands, a 
little pinch of the skin of your chest; pinch it boldly and con- 
tinuously until the blood extravasated under the skin produces 
a good lasting effect of redness. Then go on to another place, 
and to another, until you obtain all over the thorax a kind of 
tattooing of which it is impossible to suspect the origin, but 
which looks for all practical purposes decently like a beginning 
of measles or some other vague malady. Then go to bed and 
refuse all food. Crucl, but indispensable. The doctor comes, 
questions, examines, is puzzled ; and, not knowing quite what to 
make of it, prudently puts you into the infirmary to have the 
case watched. 

This is what the boys did from sheer weariness, idleness, de- 
sire for change. And it succeeded every time. Dutrou and I 
did it in the cause of Art. Once in the infirmary we gave our- 
selves up during two foodless days and nights to our drama, to 
a complete recasting, heightening the situations, emphasising the 
close of the acts, digging deeper into the characters, changing, 
adding, and suppressing—suppressing especially. It was with 
bitterness I noticed my colleague’s superior energy in the latter 
particular. He spared nothing, he massacred, he was inveterate. 
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The most exquisite detail did not make him pause. “ We don’t 
want detail,” he said ; “the drama is laid upon larger lines.” 
The flowers of style that spangled my tragedy, and of which I 
save just now a really inadequate specimen, fell before his pencil 
as though it had beena scythe. ‘“ What’s the use of a lot of 
phrases when I’m going to write the whole thing over again ?” 
I suffered, but I said nothing. It was Dutrou. 

Why, even my déxouement found no favour in his eyes. A 
dénouement which, I venture to say, was terrible, audacious, and 
new. For, in despair at finding that the king (el Rey), sacrificing 
Ines to paltry political considerations, was giving her in marriage 
to the prince, my shepherd penctrated, masked, (!) into the Palace 
of the Escorial, and, reaching the chamber of her whom he loved, 
and by whom he was beloved, after a scene of sombre energy 
and tumultuous emotion, asphyxiated himself and her by means 
of the drasero. Here, it must be allowed, was a potent effect of 
local colour. And yet for this perfectly original means of death— 
so new as to be even now unpublished—my colleague wished to 
substitute poniard, or poison, as more dignified. Perruguc/ Ah, 
if he had not been Dutrou, he would have felt my fists! But 
even with arguments appealing to reason alone, my defence of 
my point was so vigorous that in the end I gained my cause. I 
proved to him, as clear as day, that asphyxia by the drasero, 
being a death of which the phenomena were little known, 
whether in the world or on the stage, presented great resources 
to the tragedian, and a horizon without limits to the poet. 
Upon this he surrendered. When we left the infirmary, our 
scenes were all planned. Nothing remained but for the poet to 
finish his work, and he finished it with so much despatch, that a 
month afterwards he gave it me to read. 

It was superb !—superb! There was but one cry to that effect 
in the college, which formed, of course, our first public, and 
fought for the two or three copies we had made of our drama. | 
have never since witnessed a success so unanimous. Only | 
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observed with a joyful surprise, mingled with I know not what 
inexplicable chagrin, that my colleague had not abandoned my 
humble prose quite so completely as he had boasted. In manya 
place he had restored the text so slashingly suppressed, content- 
ing himself with embroidering it with his poctic arabesques. The 
verse was better, if you will, more energetic, more vibrating, but 
the ideas were mine, and their expression mine almost word for 
word. This occurred in almost all my speeches. But then, why 
had Dutrou so contemptuously cancelled them? And why did 
he tell everybody who would listen that “e had written the 
tragedy from beginning to end? Il 7ritten, not re-written, 
observe. 

This pretension, false in so many points, excited towards him 
within my breast feelings of ferocity held in check by respect for 
his position and by our success, which was certainly immense. 
Never, I repeat, was applause more unanimous, Enthusiasm 
spread from pupils to masters and even to menials. The porter 
himself, in whose debt I stood to some considerable extent, for 
barley-sugar, went so far as to offer to remit a part—a small part 
indeed, but still a part—of my account if I would make him a 
present of the MS. of our work with the double autograph. 
Mazerat alone by his coldness seemed to protest against the 
general enthusiasm. He had, it is true, declared once for all that 
he never would consent to read the poetry of Dutrou, as he 
followed different lines of art. But our school-fellows were only 
the more excited. They came at last to a decision that the emi- 
nent work should see the light of publicity. But how? Long 
was our microcosm tumultuous with discussion of that point. 
Some of us were for getting it played. But where? Others were 
for having it printed. But by whom? One of the foremost 
made a proposal which at first gained all suffrages. It was that 
the cost of printing should be covered by a subscription from the 
members of our class only. When, however, the requisite sum was 
known, the class passed quickly to the consideration of other 
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projects. At last some one hit upon a solution adopted with 
acclamations. It was resolved to send the tragedy to Victor Hugo, 
then exiled at Guernsey, and to ask his advice. 

At that time, this was the course generally followed by literary 
adébutants ; it was almost an obligation to do as we decided to do. 
We were under the Empire, and our action was not only a 
homage to an illustrious author, but a demonstration of oppo- 
sition toa detested government ; we were about fifteen, and at 
that age one does detest the government. And with what pains 
we drew up the letter which was to accompany the MS.! And 
the address! Why, that address—the simple address on the en- 
velope, what meditation it cost us! We wished it to strike the 
master without exciting the police. Under a laconic anc unob- 
trusive form it was to conceal and to imply a world of thoughts ; 
accusation against power, sympathy for the exile, admiration for 
the poet. 

I know not whether the superscription upon which at last we 
fixed expressed all this; but certainly it was neither long nor 
commonplace. It consisted of three words and a note of excla- 
mation : 

“ Victor Hugo, 
Océan !” 
That was all. 

Well, it reached him! Nay, he even replied, the poor great 
man! His letter, as far as I remember, did not differ sensibly 
from some hundreds of others which he was compelled to send 
to young correspondents from the four corners of the world: 
“You are the future, I am the past; you are coming, I am de- 
parting ; you are passing into the light, I am going out into the 
shadow,” &c., &c. Never mind ; when we got it, our joy was im- 
mense, and that of our comrades can hardly be described. I will 
say no more than that at recreation after the event, Dutrou— 
always Dutrou—was obliged to get up on a bench and read aloud 
the famous despatch: “ You are the future, I am,” &c.—you know 
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the way of it. And he had to repeat it, to frenzied applause. 
After which the oldest pupil got upon the bench in his turn and 
made a speech. That was indeed glory, glory 7” camera, but 
clory all the same. Yes! Only our difficulties remained, for the 
letter, gratifying rather than practical, did not even make an allu- 
sion to the advice which had been requested. It told us nothing 
as to what we should do with the MS., which threatened to re- 
main as it was. But we cow/d not dwell upon this. We had an 
autograph of Victor Hugo, addressed to ourselves! What more 
could be dreamed of? It went the round of the school, that 
adorable autograph, which was an object for us of so much pride, 
for others perhaps of some envy, and the pretext among a few 
for a little dissipation. It was under this suspicion that Mazerat 
tried to stop its circulation and even to confiscate it, but he was 
obliged to restore it by the indignant protests of the whole class 
that was honoured in the persons of the authors. Finally we 
drew lots for it, my colleague and I. And of course he won. 
Meanwhile, time was passing. The period of the daccalauréat 
examination arrived. We both left college for that important 
event. He passed; sodid I. Life took hold of us both, put us 
apart, and I thought no more of Dutrou or the MS,, or of Ines or 


of the drasero. 
EDOUARD PAILLERON. 


Les Lettres et les Arts. 
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| London Pride. 


WO million women in one place— 
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The city’s citadels of grace! 
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My London, this shall be thy pride, 
That these within thy bounds abide. 


MES: 


All Sodom showed not ten just men : 
And women counted with the ten ! 

But, since Lot’s wife made that white halt, 
Women have been the whole world’s salt. 


| 
be 


My London, all thy homage pay 

To woman on her winning way ; 

Thy shops be filled with her own things—- 
The best of all, bright wedding rings! 


Ye sculptors stoop and take the dust 
To make the clay to mould her bust: 
And painters vic, with painter's tricks, 
The palette of her cheek to mix! 


What were the pleasant park and street, 
Without the women that we mcet ? 

I know them not as they pass near. 

Yet every onc is passing dear. 


But London—London loved so well— 
Be thou eternally a hell 





To him who sces no Spirit brood 
Over this World of Womanhood ! 


JCOuN OLDCASTLE. 
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Gesta Romanorum; or, The Pulpit of 


Merry England. 


OF OVER-REACHING AND CONSPIRACY, AND OF 
CAUTION OPPOSED TO THEM. 


USTIN records that the Lacedamonians conspired against 
| their king and, prevailing, banished him. It happened 
that a king of the Persians plotted the destruction of 
the same state, and prepared to besiege Lacedamon with a 
large army. The exile, though smarting beneath the wrongs 
accumulated on him by his own subjects, could not but love his 
native land. Having ascertained, therefore, the hostile designs 
of the Persian monarch against the Lacedemonians, he reflected 
by what means he might securely forewarn them of the impending 
danger. Accordingly, taking up his tablets, he communicated 
his discovery, and explained how they might best resist and de- 
feat their enemies. 

When he had written, he enveloped the whole in wax, and 
finding a trustworthy messenger, despatched him to the insur- 
gent nobles. On inspection of the tablets, no writing could be 
distinguished ; for the entire surface of the wax discovered not 
the slightest impression. This naturally gave rise to much 
discussion, and each delivered his opinion as to the intent 
and further disposal of the tablets. But the mystery nonc 
of them could unravel. Now it chanced that a sister of the 
Lacedamonian king, understanding their perplexity, requested 
permission to inspect them. Her desire was granted; she 
began a minute investigation, and, assisted by that peculiar 
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shrewdness which women frequently display in emergencies, 
raised the wax, and a portion of the writing became manifest. 
She had now a clue, and proceeding in her work, gradually re- 
moved the waxen covering and exhibited the legend at full. 
The nobles of the council thus forewarned rejoiced exceedingly ; 
took the necessary steps, and secured themselves against the 
menaccd sicge. 





My beloved, the king is Christ, Who is banished, by human 
depravity, from His right. Nevertheless, He so loved us, as to 
contrive a means of freeing us from the attacks of our enemy the 
devil. 


OF WORLDLY FEAR. 


Augustine tells us that when the Egytians formerly deified Isis 
and Serapis they proceeded in this manner: First, they made a 
law that whosoever declared them to be mortal, or so much as 
expressed a doubt relative to their birth, should be put to an 
ignominious death. Then they erected two images ; and, that 
the aforesaid law should be strictly observed, they placed near 
them, in every temple dedicated to their honour, another of dimi- 
nutive form, having a fore-finger laid upon its lips—to indicate 
that silence was indispensably required of those who entered 
their temples. In this way they endeavoured to repress the pro- 
mulgation of truth. 


My beloved, these Egyptians are all worldly-minded men, who 
would deify and worship their vices, while they sedulously hide 
truth from the heart. The smaller image, is Hear of the world, 
which is ever instrumental in the suppression of truth. 
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OF SPIRITUAL MEDICINE. 


Saint Augustine relates that an ancient custom formerly pre- 
vailed, in compliance with which emperors, after death, were laid 
upon a funeral pile and burnt, and their ashes deposited in an 
urn. But it happened that one of them died, whose heart 
resisted the impression of fire. This circumstance created the 
utmost astonishment, and all the rhetoricians, and other wise 
men of every province, were summoned to one place. The 
question was then proposed to them, and they thus answered : 
“The Emperor died intoxicated, and through the influence of a 
latent poison his heart cannot be consumed.” When this was 
understood, they drew the heart from the fire, and covered it 
with ¢hertague, and immediately the poison was expelled. The 
heart, being returned to the flames, was soon reduced to ashes. 





My beloved, men arc thus in a spiritual sense. The heart is 
poisoned, and then the fire of the Holy Ghost will not touch 
it. The therzaqgue is repentance, which removes all transgressions. 


OF INGRATITUDE. 


A certain noble lady suffered many injuries from a tyrannical 
king, who laid waste her domains. When the particulars were 
communicated to her, her tears flowed fast, and her heart was 
oppressed with bitterness. It happened that a pilgrim visited 
her, and remained for some time, Observing the poverty to 
which she had been reduced, and feeling compassion for her dis- 
tresses, he offered to make war in her defence; on condition that, 
if he fell in battle, his staff and scrip should be retained in her 
private chamber as a memorial of his valour and of her gratitude. 
She faithfully promised compliance with his wishes; and the 
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pilgrim, hastening to attack the tyrant, obtained a splendid 
victory. 

But in the heat of the contest, he was transfixed by an arrow, 
which occasioned his death. The lady, aware of this, did as she 
promised : the staff and scrip were suspended in her chamber. 
Now, when it was known that she had recovered all her lost 
possessions, three kings made large preparations to ask, and, as 
they hoped, incline her to become the wife of one of them. The 
lady, forewarned of the intended honour, adorned herself with 
ereat carc, and walked forth to meet them. They were received 
according to their dignity ; and whilst they remained with her, 
she fell into some perplexity, and said to herself, “If these three 
kings enter my chamber, it will disgrace me to suffer the pilgrim’s 
staff and scrip to remain there.” She commanded them to be 
taken away ; and thus forgot her vows, and plainly evinced her 


ingratitude. 





My beloved, the lady is the human soul, and the tyrant is the 
devil, who spoils us of our heavenly inheritance. The pilgrim is 
Christ, who fights for and redeems us; but, forgetful of His 
services, we reccive the devil, the world, and the flesh, into the 
chamber of our souls, and put away the memorials of our 


Saviour’s love. 


OF JUST RECOMPENSE. 


A very rich and powerful emperor had an only daughter of un- 
common beauty. She was consigned to the care of five soldiers, 
who were commanded to be constantly in arms ; and every day 
a stated sum was paid them out of the king’s treasury. This 
emperor had a seneschal whom he greatly favoured ; and a valu- 
able but ferocious dog, which it was necessary to confine with 


triple chains. It happened that as the emperor lay in bed, he 
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formed a resolution to proceed to the Holy Land; and in the 
morning, when he arose, he sent for the seneschal and said, “ I 
am about to undertake an expedition to Palestine ; to your 
vigilance I commit my only daughter with the soldiers of her 
cuard. The dog, likewise, which I specially value, I entrust to 
your care; and, on pain of instant death, let there be no de- 
ficiency in attendance upon my daughter. You shall supply the 
soldiers with all that they require ; but observe that the dog is 
securely chained, and fed sparingly so that his ferocity may 
abate.” 

The seneschal approved of all the emperor’s injunctions, and 
promised to faithfully comply with them ; instead of which he 
acted in direct opposition. The dog was fed with the most un- 
suitable food, and not guarded as he ought to have been. He 
diminished the comforts, and even denied the necessaries of life 
to the lady. He robbed the soldiers of their pay, who, being 
needy and unemployed, roamed over the country in great dis- 
tress. As for the poor girl, forsaken and destitute, she passed 
from her chamber into the court-yard of the hall which she occu- 
pied, and, seating herself upon the pavement, gave free course to 
her sorrows. Now the dog, whose savage nature improper ali- 
ment had augmented, burst, by a sudden and violent movement, 
from the bonds that enchained him, and tore her limb from limb. 
When this afflicting circumstance was known in the kingdom, it 
excited universal regret. Messengers were immediately de- 
spatched to the empcror, who hastened his return with all pos- 
sible expedition. The seneschal was summoned before him, and 
asked categorically why the lady was unprovided for, the soldiers 
unpaid, and the dog improperly fed, contrary to his express com- 
mand. But the man was unable to answer, and offered not the 
least excuse. The torturers, therefore, were called in; he was 
bound hand and foot, and thrown into a red-hot furnace. The 


emperor's decree gave satisfaction to the whole empire. 
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My beloved, the emperor is our Lord Jesus Christ ; the fair 
daughter is the human soul ; the five soldiers are the five senses, 
and the dog is carnal affection, which disturb and slay the 
spirit. The triple chain is love to God—the fear of offending 
Him, and shame when we have done so. The seneschal is any 
man to whom the care of the senses, and the guardianship of the 


soul is committed. 


OF CORRUPT JUDGMENT. 


An emperor established a law that every judge convicted of a 
partial administration of justice, should undergo the severest 
penaltics. It happened that a certain judge, bribed by a large 
sum, gave a notoriously corrupt decision. This circumstance 
reaching the cars of the emperor, he commanded him to be flayed. 
The sentence was immediately executed, and the skin of the 
culprit nailed upon the seat of judgment, as an awful warning to 
others to avoid a similar offence. The emperor afterwards be- 
stowed the same dignity upon the son of the deceased judge, and 
on presenting the appointment, said—“ Thou wilt sit to ad- 
minister justice upon the skin of thy delinquent sire: should any 
one incite thee to do evil, remember his fate; look down upon 
the coverture of the judgment-scat ; there thou wilt find matter 
to uphold thy falling virtue, and prevent the commission of an 


unjust act.” 





My beloved, the emperor is Christ ; the unjust judge is any 
evil man, who ought to be excoriated—that is, stripped of all 
bad dispositions and humours. The skin nailed to the seat of 
judgment is Christ’s Passion, which is a memorial to us of what 
our conduct should be. 
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OF OFFENCE AND JUDGMENT. 


A certain king determined on the occasion of some victory 
to appoint three especial honours, and an equal number of dis- 
agreeable accompaniments. The first of the honours was, that 
the people should meet the conqueror with acclamations and 
every other testimony of pleasure. The second, that all the 
captives, bound hand and foot, should attend the victor’s chariot. 
The third honour was, that, enwrapped in the mantle of Jupiter, 
he should sit upon a triumphal car, drawn by four white horses, 
and be thus brought to the capital. 

But lest these exalted rewards should swell the heart, and 
make the favourite of fortune forget his birth and mortal cha- 
racter, three grievances were attached to them. First, a slave 
sat on his right hand in the chariot—which served to hint that 
poverty and unmerited degradation were no bars to the subse- 
quent attainment of the highest dignitics. The second grievance 
was, that the slave should inflict upon him several severe blows, 
to abate the haughtiness which the applause of his countrymen 
might tend to excite—at the same time saying to him in Greek, 
“Tywbe ceavrov,” that is, Avow thyse/f, and permit not thy exalta- 
tion to render thee proud. The third grievance was, that free 
licence was given, upon that day of triumph, to utter the most 
galling reproaches, and the most cutting sarcasms. 





My beloved, the emperor is Our Heavenly Father, and the 
conqucror, Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who has obtained a glorious 
victory over sin. The first honour typifies His entryinto Jerusalem, 
when the people shouted, “ Hosanna to the son of David.” The 
second, those enslaved by sin. The third, Christ’s divinity. The 
four white horses are the four Evangelists. The slave is the 
worst of the two robbers crucified with Our Lord. The second 
grievance is the scourging He received ; and the third, the indigni- 
ties with which he was overwhelmed. 
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OF HANGING. 


Valerius tells us, that a man named Paletinus one day burst 
into a flood of tears; and, calling his son and his neighbours 
around him, said, “ Alas! alas! I have now growing in my garden 
a fatal tree,on which my first poor wife hung herself, then my 
second, and after that my third. Have I not therefore cause for 
the wretchedness I exhibit?” “Truly,” said one who was called 
Arrius, “I marvel that you should weep at such an unusual 
instance of good fortune! Give me, I pray you, two or three 
sprigs of that gentle tree, which I will divide with my neighbours, 
and thereby afford every man an opportunity of indulging the 
laudable wishes of his spouse.” Paletinus complied with his 
friend’s request ; and ever after found this remarkable tree the 
most productive part of his estate. 


My beloved, the tree is the cross of Christ. The man’s three 
wives are, pride, lust of the heart, and lust of the eyes, which 
ought to be thus suspended and destroyed. He who solicited a 
part of the tree is any good Christian. 


OF CONSIDERATION OF LIFE. 


We read that Alexander the Great was the disciple of Aristotle, 
from whose instructions he derived the greatest advantage. 
Amongst other important matters, he inquired of his master what 
would profit himself, and at the same time be serviceable to others: 
Aristotle answered, “My son, hear with attention; and if you 
retain my counsel, you will arrive at the greatest honours. There 
are seven distinct points to be regarded. First, that you do not 
overcharge the balance. Secondly, that you do not feed a fire 
with the sword. Thirdly, carp not at the crown ; nor, Fourthly, 
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cat the heart of alittle bird. Fifthly, when you have once begun 
a proper undertaking, never turn from it. Sixthly, walk not in 
the high road; and Seventhly, do not allow a prating swallow to 
possess your eaves.” The King carefully considered the meaning 
of these enigmatical directions ; and observing them, experienced 
their utility in his subsequent life. 

My beloved, the balance is human life ; do not overcharge it, 
but weigh everything accurately, and deliberate upon wnat you 
do. As in the fable, a vulture, swooping upon her prey, struck 
it with her talons. After it was killed, she first endeavoured to 
carry off the wholc ; but, finding this beyond her power, she 
tore off as much as she could fly away with, and left the re- 
mainder behind. “ Do not feed a fire with the sword,’—that is, 
provoke not anger with sharp words. ‘Carp not at the crown,” 
—that is, respect the established laws. “ Eat not the heart of 
a little bird,” which, being weak and timid, becomes not the 
condition of a Christian man. “ When you have begun a fitting 
design, do not turn from it,’—and especially, having begun re- 
pentance, persevere to the end. A viper, wishing to espouse a 
kind of eel called the lamprey, was rejected by the latter, because 
of the poison it conveyed. The viper, determining to carry its 
object, retired to a secret place and cast up the venom; but after 
the nuptials were solemnised, went back to the place where the 
virus was deposited, and resumed the whole. In like manner do 
sinners. They are awhile penitent, but soon return to their 
vomit—that is, to their sins. “ Walk not by the high road,’— 
which is the road of death. “ Permit not a prating swallow to 
possess your eaves, —that is, suffer not sin to dwell upon thy 
heart. 





OF THE COURSE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


We are told of a certain King who, beyond all other things, 
VOL. VII. M 
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wished to make himself acquainted with the nature of man. 
Now, in a remote part of his kingdom, there dwelt a famous 
philosopher, by whose great science many surprising mysteries 
were expounded. When the King heard of his celebrity, he 
despatched a messenger to him to command his immediate ap- 
pearance at court. 

The philosopher willingly complied with the King’s wish, and 
began his journey. On reaching the palace, the royal inquirer 
thus addressed him: “Master, I have heard much of your 
extraordinary wisdom, and profound research into natural 
phenomena. I would myself bear testimony to the truth of the 
general report. In the first place, tell me what is man?” The 
philosopher answered, “Man is a wretched thing. Look upon 
him at his birth; he is poor and powerless. In the middle period 
of his life, you will find the world attacking him, narrowing his 
comforts, and contributing to the eternal reprobation of his soul. 
If you review the end, you will mark the earth opening to receive 
him—it closes, and he is gone! And then, oh King! what be- 
comes of the pomp of your regal establishment—of the pride of 
your worldly glory ? ” 

“ Master,” said the King, “I will ask you four questions ; and 
if you answer them well and wisely, I will elevate you to wealth 
and honour. My first demand is, What is man? My sccond, 
What is he like? The third, Where he is? and the fourth, 
With whom he is associated ? ” 

The philosopher replied : “ At your first question, my lord, I 
cannot but laugh. You ask, ‘What is man?’ Why, what is he 
but the slave of death—the guest of a day—a traveller hastily 
journeying to a distant land? He is a slave, because he is sub- 
ject to the bonds of the tomb ; death fetters him, sweeps off from 
the scene even the memorials of his name, and causes his days 
to drop away like the leaves in autumn. But, according to his 
desert, will he be rewarded or punished. Again, man is the 
‘suest of a day, for he lingers a few short hours, and then 
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oblivion covers him as with a garment. He is also a ‘traveller 
journeying toa distant land.’ He passes on, sleepless and watch- 
ful, with scarce a moment given him to snatch the means of sub- 
sistence, and discharge the relative duties of his station. Death 
hurrics him away. How much, therefore, are we called upon to 
provide every requisite for the journey—the virtues which beseem 
and support the Christian. To your second question, ‘What 
man is like?’ I answer, that he resembles a sheet of ice, which 
the heat of noon certainly and rapidly dissolves. Thus man, 
mixed up of gross and elementary particles, by the fervour of his 
own infirmities, quickly falls into corruption. Moreover, he is 
like an apple hanging upon its parent stem. The exterior is 
fair, and promises a rich maturity—but there is a worm preying 
silently within: ere long it drops to the earth, perforated and 
rotten at the core. Whence, then, ariscs human pride ? 

The third query is, ‘Where is man?’ I reply, ina state of 
multifarious war, for he has to contend against the world, the 


flesh, and the devil. Your fourth demand was, ‘With whom is 


he associated?’ With seven troublesome companions, which 


continually beset and torment him. ‘These are, hunger, thirst, 
heat, cold, weariness, infirmity, and death. Arm, therefore, the 
soul against the devil, the world, and the flesh, whose wars are 
divers seductive temptations. Various preparations are needful 
for an effectual resistance. The flesh tempts us with voluptuous- 
ness; the world, by the gratifications of vanity—and the devil, 
by the suggestions of pride. If, then, the flesh tempt thee, 
remember, that though the day and the hour be unknown, it 
must soon return into its primitive dust. if the vanity of the 
world allure thee, reflect upon its ingratitude, and thou wilt be 
little desirous of becoming bound to it. And though thou 
should’st dedicate thy whole life to its service, it will permit thee 
to carry off nothing but thy sins. This may be exemplified by 
the fable of the partridge. A partridge, anxious for the safety 
of her young, on the approach of a sportsman, ran before him, 
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feigning herself wounded, in order to draw him from her nest. 
The sportsman, crediting this appearance, eagerly followed. But 
she lured him on until he had entirely lost sight of the nest, and 
then rapidly flew away. Thus the sportsman, deceived by the 
bird’s artifice, obtained only his labour for his pains. 

So it is with the world. The sportsman who approaches the 
nest, is the good Christian, who acquires food and clothing by 
the sweat of his brow. The world calls, and holds out the 
temptation which his frailty cannot resist. She tells him that if 
he will follow her, he will attain the desire of his heart. Thus 
he is gradually removed from the love of God and from works 
of goodness. Death comes and bears on his pale steed the 
deceived and miserable bankrupt. See how the world rewards 
its votarics ! 

In the third place, if the devil tempt thee, remember Christ’s 
sorrows and sufferings—a thought which pride cannot surely 
resist. “ Put on,” says the Apostle, “the whole armour of God, 
that ye may stand fast.” Solinus tells us (speaking of the 
wonders of the world) that Alexander had a certain horse— 
Bucephalus. When this animal was armed, and prepared for 
battle, he would permit no one but Alexander to mount ; and if 
another attempted it, he presently threw him. But in the 
trappings of peace, he made no resistance, mount him who would. 
Thus a man, armed by the Passion of Our Lord, receives none 
into his heart but God ; and if the temptations of the devil strive 
to sit there, they are cast violently down. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


fort Augustus, NP. 








CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, ASSISTED BY 
LAY UNIVERSITY MASTERS. 





There is a Preparatory Class for little boys. 


The New Term begins Apri. 28th. 





PRIOR: 


Very Rev. Dean JEROME VAUGHAN. 





Che Mratory School, Cdgbaston, Birmingham. 


Under the direction of His Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and the 
fathers of the Oratory. 


Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 


’ Assistants. 
The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLEsim, M.A. Oxon. » E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain and 
R. V. Pore, Esq., B.A. London, Ghent. 
C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A. Oxon. E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 


J. J. Parritt, Esq., B.A. London. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 





A. M. D. Ge 


Niount St. Ntary’s College, near Chesterfield. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rectory 
the Rev. JoHN CLAyTon, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GALLWEY, S.J., 
or the Rev. A. Curistir, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. | 





St. Gregory's College, Downside, near Hath. 


Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


Students are prepared for the London University and for other 
I-xaminations. 

Graduates of the Universities assist the Teaching Staff. 

The College is three-quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 
hour from Clifton. 

For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus of School Work, Xc., apply 
to Very Rev. HuGH EpMmuND Forp, O.S.B. 





St. Uparles’s College. 


Founded in 1863; moved to new buildings, with extensive playgrounds, 
In 1874. 

This College, for many years directed by the late Monsignor Man- 
ning, was established by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster for 
the education of lay and clerical students. It is conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles, assisted by lay Professors. 

Day Scholars are received as well as Boarders. 

Rector—Very Kev. K, BUTLER, D.D. 
Prefect of Studies—Rev. F. M. WYNDHAM, M.A. Oxon. 
Applications to be made to the Recror, St. Charles’s College, St. Charles’s 
Square, North Kensington, W. 
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“ Verry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


Convent of the Assumption, 
23 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 


Under the spectal patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 


The object of this Foundation is the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most blessed Sacrament. 

The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of young 
ladies of the higher classes for education. french is generally spoken, 
and the pupils have every facility for acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
that language. ‘They have also the advantage of the best masters for 
Music, Modern Languages, Singing, Drawing, Dancing; and further, at 
the parent’s desire, they can finish their education on the same system 
at the Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in either of the Convents of 
the Assumption in the South of France. 

Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the seaside. 


Ladies may be received for private Retreats any time throughout 
the year. A general Retreat is given to a limited number of Ladies 


during Passion Week. 
lor terms and aan apoy to ~ Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


St Joseph's 5 College, Western Hall, Nugby, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes ; Recreation Grounds of 10 acres; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 





Penstonnat des Ieligieuses ICaristes, 


RICHMOND, NEAR LONDON. 


Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the 


Lord Lishop of Southwark. 
For terms and particulars, apply to Madame La SupfriEuRE, Grove 
Lodge, Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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* Merry Fengland” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 





St. Jopn’s Institution for Deaf and Dum, 
BOSTON SPA, YORKSHIRE, 
‘The ONLY Catholic Institution in England for Deaf Mutes. About 
300 children not yet admitted. Help urgently requested to enable us 
to rescue them. 


Treasurer and Secretary: 
CHARLES HapFiE_p, Corn Exchange, Sheffield. 
Chaplain and Secretary : 
Rev. E. W. Dawson, Boston Spa, Tadcaster. 





Francisan Convent, 


TAUNTON, SOMERSET. 
The particulars and conditions of this School may be had by applying 
to Mrs. JERNINGHAM, as above. 
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ot. Francis Uaviers’ 
MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School for Boys. 
The very desideratum for children in delicate health. 
For particulars apply to the BROTHER SUPERIOR. 


NOTICE. 








THE CARDINAL MANNING NUMBER 
has been re-tssued by Messrs. Burns & OATES as a@ 
Volume, bound in Red Cloth, price Half-a-Crown, 
uniform with the Cardinal Newman Number. A 
Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with Proofs of 
Portraits, bound in Falf-Parchment, will be tssued, 
price Falf-a-Guinea. 











BURNS & OATES, 28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON. 























SLAGK’S SILVER ELEGTRO-PLATE 


Is the Best Substitute for Silver ever produced. It has 
been in use over Thirty Years, is perfectly Silver-like, 
and in constant wear. Oannot possibly be distin- 4 


guished from Sterling Silver. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 
USEFUL ARTICLES, 


"SUITABLE FOR WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS. 7 





Established 
isis. 


% 
xt % 


Messrs SLACK 
have been celebrated 


Manufacture of their Cutlery. 


o7_-_— 


IVORY TABLE KNIVES 
18s., 268., 288. 


DESSERT, 14s., 18s., 228. per Dozen. 


ORDERS CARRIAGE FREE PER RAIL. 
Catalogues Post Free. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


336 Strand, opposite Somerset House, London. 





BURNS AND OATES, 





Life of Frederick Lucas, M.P, By his 


Brother, Epwarp Lucas. Two 
Vols., post 8vo, 188. Just out. 


St. Francis de Sales (The works of). 
Translated into the English Lan- 
guage by the Rev. H. B. MACKEY, 
O.S.B., under the direction and 
patronage of the Right Rev. Dr. 

EDLEY, O.S.B. Vol. III.—THE 
CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 
Cloth, 6s. 

** No one who has not read it can con- 
ceive how clear, how perfect, how con- 
vincing, and how well adapted to our 
present needs are these controversial 
* leaves.’ ”— Zadlet, 


Already Published. 
VoL, IL.—LETTERS TO PERSONS» 
IN THE WORLD. Cloth, 6s. 
VoL. IIl.—THE LOVE OF GOD. Qs. 





Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. 
A New Historical Sketch by the 
Rev. F. G. LEE, D.D., of All 
Saints, Lambeth. One Vol., crown 
8vo, cloth, Ios. 6d. 


Leaves from 8t, Augustine, By Mary 
H. ALuLigs. Edited by T. W. 
ALLIES, K.C.S.G. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

‘* Welcome to such volumes, and were 
there many of them. . . very 
one interested in the good of souls, and in 
the spread of Catholic truth, must heattily 
wish it God-speed.”— Weekly Re, 

The Rule of our Most Holy ashen: 
St. Benedict, Edited, with an 
English Translation and Explana- 
tory Notes, by a Monk of St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





48 ORCHARD STREET, W., AND 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, £.0. 


50 years for the superior | 


2 yEE 
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KEYLESS 


Sporting Watch 


Prices: 

Nickel, 21s.; Ladies’ Size, Nickel, 25s. : 
Gent.’s Silver, 30s. ; Ladies’ Silver, 35s. ; 
Gold, £5 5s. . 

KEYLESS SPORT/NG WAT CH, 


This WATCH is the best and Cheapest in the 
Market. It is a RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER, 
Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, and well finished 
Crystal Glass. Invaluable for Riding, Boating, 
Cricketing, &c., as also for School-boy’s wear. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED, 


PERRY & CO. (Limited), 


STEEL PEN MAKERS. 


18, 19, & 20 Holborn Viaduct, London. 











Recommended and used by the Profession for the Cure of 


a Epa ae 

a Sciatica eumatism 

Established 20 Years. AGNETINE Lumbago Rheumatic Gout 
Neuralgia Lung Affections 


cots ny APPLIANCES. 


TESTIMONIAL. 





SHOTTEM VICARAGE, CASTLE EDEN. 

Messrs. Dartow & Co.—Having suffered for 
many years from general debility, I was.persuaded 
to try your Magnetic Appliances. . I am thankful to _ 

3 say that they have been useful to me, although. in 

The publicare cautioned against an old case like mine a complete cure could not be 

inferior articles advertised expected. T. FREDERICK HARDWICK; © 


at 21s, Formerly Demonstrator of Chemistry in Ki ing’s 
College, London. 


DARLOW & CO, 
443 STRAND, LONDON. 
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